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H® MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 





ARL ROSA OPERA COMPANY.—OPENING NIGHT, 
SATURDAY, January 14th.—RICHARD WAGNER’s Grand Opera, 
‘“ LOHENGRIN.” 

Monpay, January 16th, Wa@ner’s “FLYING DUTCHMAN.” TueEspay, 
January Lith, VincENT WALLACE’s “ MARITANA.” WEDNESDAY, January 
18th, ““LOHENGRIN.” Tuurspay, January 19th ‘THE FLYING DUTOH- 
MAN.” Facpay, January 20th, AMBROISE THoMAs’s ‘‘ MIGNON.” Saturpay, 
January 21st, BALFE’s ‘‘ BOHEMIAN GIRL.” 

Doors open at 7.30. Opera at 8. 

Subscription for the Season received by, and seats for any performance may 
be obtained from, the principal Librarians and the Box Office of the Theatre, 
from Ten till Five daily. 





WEDNESDAY NEXT. 
QPECIAL MORNING BALLAD CONCERT. 





PECIAL MORNING BALLAD CONCERT, Sr Jasres’s 
HALit, WEDNESDAY Next, at Three o'clock, when the following Artists 
will appear: Miss Mary Davies, Mrs Hutchinson, Mdme Antoinette Sterling, 
Mdme Isabel Fassett; Mr Edward Lloyd, Mr Santley, and Signor Foli. The 
South London Choral Association, under the direction of Mr L, C. Venables. 
Conductor—Mr StpNEY NayLor. A selection of the most popular Songs, &c., 
by Arthur Sullivan, will be given, including ‘‘The Lost Chord,” ‘‘ Let me 
dream again,” ‘‘ My dearest heart,” ‘The Willow Song,” “‘ Will he come?” 
“ Sweethearts,” ‘“‘Once again,” ‘‘The distant shore,” ‘‘A weary lot is thine, 
fair maid,” “‘ The Vicar's Song,” “‘ A life that lives for you,” “O hush thee, my 
babie,” ‘‘ Joy to the victors,”-&c. The Second Part of the Concert will include 
all the most popular songs of the season. Stalls, 7s. 6d.; Area, 4s. and 2s. ; 
Balcony, 3s.; Gallery and Orchestra, 1s,; Family and School Tickets, to admit 
Six to Stalls, £2; to be had at Austin’s, St James’s Hall; the usual Agents; 
and of Boosey & Co., 295, Regent Street. 


MSS BESSIE WAUGH begs to announce her FIRST 
EVENING CONCERT, to take place on TurEspAY, January 17th, at 
STEINWAY HAL, Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, to commence at 
Eight o’clock. Artists—Mdme Edith Wynne, Mrs Hutchinson, Miss Hope 
Glenn, Mr W. H. Cummings, Mr Bernard Lane, Mr Percy Blandford, 
Mr Lewis Thomas, Mr Thurley Beale, Mr Arthur Oswald. Solo Harp— 
Mr John Thomas (Harpist to Her Majesty the Queen). Solo Pianoforte 
—Miss Bessie Waugh. Conductors-Mr HENRY PARKER, Mr ALBERT Lowe, 
and Mr W. H. Tuomas. Stalls, 5s.; Numbered and Reserved Seats, 3s.; Area, 
2s.; Balcony, 1s. Tickets to be obtained of Miss BesstE WAUGH, 120, Great 
Portland Street, Portland Place, W.; and at Steinway Hall. 


]) ESIDENT ORGANIST and CHOIRMASTER WANTED 
\. for the Parish Church of St Mary, Warwick. Salary £60 per annum, 
Instrument has forty stops and three manuals, Written application, with 
Testimonials, to be sent to the Vicar, on or before Thursday, January 19th, 1882, 


ee L TO THE MUSIC TRADE. ‘ 
GENTLEMAN of many years’ experience as a London 
Music Publisher, and who is conversant with every detail of the Trade, is 
open to accept an ENGAGEMENT as GENERAL MANAGER, or otherwise, 
in Town or the Provinces, Address—‘‘ PUBLISHER,” care of Duncan Davison & 
Co,, 244, Regent Street, W. 














“ALICE, WHERE ART THOU?” 
N R FINLAY FINLAYSON will sing Ascuer’s Romance 
(by desire), ““ALICE, WHERE ART THOU?” at the Eyre Arms, Bt 
John’s Wood, January 16th. 


‘MY SWEETHEART WHEN A BOY.” 
\ R JOHN CROSS will sing Witrorp Moreay’s popular 
Salt = » “MY SWEETHEART WHEN A BOY,” at the Holborn Town 





onday next, Jan. 9th. 


“ALICE, WHERE ART THOU ?” 
\ R MANN DYSON will sing Ascner’s popular 
Romance, “ ALICE, WHERE ART THOU,” at the Saturday Promenade 
Concerts, in the Montpellier Rotunda, Cheltenham, This Day. ‘ 


: NEW SONG BY J. L. HATTON. 
[Tae GOOD SHIP ROVER. Words by Joun Srewarr. 


Music by J. L. Harron. Price 4s. London: Duncan yISOD 
964, Regent Good, Wr UN Davison & Co., 











RoralL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 
Instituted 1822, Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1830. 


Under the immediate patronage of 
Her Most Gracious Majesty the QUEEN and the Royal Family. 
President—The Right Hon. the Earl of DUDLEY. 
Principal—Professor MACFARREN, Mus, D., Cantab. 


The LENT TERM will commence on Monpay, January 16th, 1882, and 
terminate on SATURDAY, April 22nd, 
Candidates for admission (bringing music they can perform) may be examined 
at the Institution on Saturday, January 4th, at Eleven o'clock, 
By order, JOHN GILL, Secretary. 
Royal Academy of Music, 
Tenterden Street, Hanover Square, W. 


HE LONDON ACADEMY OF 
St GeorGr’s Hatt, LANGHAM PLACE, and 
No. 14, HARRINGTON GARDENS, KENSINGTON, 





MUSIC. 


Principal—Professor WYLDE, Mus.D., Cantab. 
Examiners—Sir JULIUS BENEDICT and Signor BEVIGNANI. 


Pianoforte —Dr Wylde, Mr J. F. Barnett, Herr Henseler, Herr Max Laistner, 
Mons. F. Logé, Herr Kohler, Herr Lehmeyer, Mons. Roche, Mr Trew, Mr G. F. 
Gear, Signor Mattei, Herr Ehrenfechter, Herr Friederichs, Singing—Signori 
Garcia, Lablache, Visetti, Scuderi, G. Garcia, Raims, Costa, Barnett, H. Gear, 
Romilli, Danielli, Dinelli, and Signor Schira. 

The Fee, Five Guineas per Term at St George’s Hall, and Six Guineas at South 
Kensington, includes the whole course of instruction necessary for a complete 
musical education. The branch establishment, at No. la, Harrington Gardens, 
corner of 92, Gloucester Road, is solely for Amateurs, 

The next Term commences on Wednesday, January 11th, Names of New 
Students received at St George’s Hall, Monday, January 9th, and at Harrington 
Gardens, Tuesday, January 10th. 





ONDON CONSERVATOIRE OF MUSIC.— 

Principal—Mr LANSDOWNE CoTTELL. New Branches—ConpbvIT STREET, 

and MyppELToN Hatt. The Directors offer FREE TUITION for the higher 

encouragement of Solo, Oratorio, Operatic, and Choir Study (percentage upon 

introductions). Opera Rehearsals weekly. Candidates (Amateurs eligible) 

address the Secretary (enclosing addressed envelope, stating qualifications), 
6, Tavistock Square, W.C. 


HE EPIKLEIS, or Musical Domino (Poorzy’s Patenr), 

an Aid to Pianists for the Slow Shake and other Exercises—entirely a 
mental aid. Testimonials from the best Pianists and Teachers. By Post, 
4s. Handbook, with Exercises and useful Hints on Playing, 1ls.—JoHn Poo.rey, 
3, The Terrace, Clapham Park Road, London, 8.W. Agents Wanted all over the 
world, 


THE PEERAGE, BARONETAGE, AND KNIGHTAGE 
OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE for 1882, By JosEpuH Foster, 

Early in January. In one or two volumes, royal 8vo, cloth gilt, price 42s. 
The Peerage or Baronetage separate, each 21s. 

The THIRD EDITION, for 1882, containing all new Creations, has been 
considerably enlarged, and carefully corrected throughout. It is illustrated by 
upwards of 1,400 Engravings of Arms, &c., and contains fuller pedigrees than 
any other work. 

Westminster: Nicuors & Sons, 25, Parliament Street. 
CuaPpMAN & HALL, Limited, 11, Henrietta Street, W.C. 


“7s ALL THAT I CAN SAY” (“I LOVE THEE, I 


LOVE THEE”), Song. Words by Tom Hoop. Music by Hope TEMPLE. 
Sung with distinguished success by Mr Isidore de Lara, Price 4s. London: 
Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 

“This song is already tolerably well known and prcportionately admired, 
thanks, in a great measure, to Mr Isidore de Lara, to whom it is dedicated, for 
whom it was composed, and by whom it is sung. Miss Hope Temple has caught 
the spirit as well as the rhythm of Hood’s half tender, half passionate lines, and 
the simple expressive melody to which she has set them cannot, once heard, be 
easily forgotten.”— Pan, 


SUNG BY MISS ALICE FAIRMAN. 


“4 T MORN I BESEECH THEE.” Sacred Song, raptur- 

ously encored at Mdme Liebhart’s Concert, Words by GABRIEL (12th 
Century), Music by MICHAEL Berason, is published, price 4s,, by Duncan 
Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, London, W. 
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Just Published. 


MIDNIGHT CHIMES. 


(SONG. ) 
Words by MARIA X. HAYES. 
Music by 
MICHAEL BERGSON. 
Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





Just Published, 


THE OLD HOSTELRY. 
Words by HARRY HAYNES. 
Music by 
W. REES-REES, 
Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


Just Published. 


ie ee ee 


PoLKA MAZURKA FOR THE PIANOFORTE, 


By 
W. SHARP. 
Price 3s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


Just Published. 


DANSE PYRRHIQUE. 


FoR THE PIANOFORTE. 


By 
BROWNLOW BAKER. 
Price 3s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
Where may be obtained, Composed by Brownlow Baker, ‘‘ Bourrée,” in E flat, 4s. ; 
“Memory ” (Romance), 3s. 


Just Published. 











A NEW Masonic SOLO AND QUARTET. 
Dedicated by express permission to His Royal Highness PRINCE PATRICK, 
DUKE OF CONNAUGHT, and all true and accepted Masons. 


By 
RICHARD F. HARVEY, 
Organist of Unity Lodge 238 (Dublin). 
Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co,, 244, Regent Street, W. 


Just Published. 


MENUET DE LULLI. 


PouR LE PIANOFORTE. 
Par BENTAYOUX. 
Price 3s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Co.,, 244, Regent Street, W. 


N.B.—The ‘‘ Menuet de Lulli” can also be played asa Duet for Violin and 
Violoncello. 











Just Published. 


MADEMOISELLE ET MONSIEUR. 


PoLKA, POUR PIANO. 
Par BENTAYOUX. 
Price 4s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 
N.B.—The Illustrated Tit'e of “ Mademoiselle et Monsieur” is by Alfred 


Coneanen. 
THE BICYCLE. 


SONATA FOR THE PIANOFORTE, 
By STANISLAUS ELLIOT. 
1, ALLE@RO.—*‘ The First Attempt.” 3. 8CHERZO.—“ Second Attempt,” 
2. ANDANTE.—“ Despair and Return.” 4. Ronpo,—“ Success at last.” 
Price 4s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
“The wedding of humour to music is, perhaps, one of the signs of the age. 
‘ The Bicycle Sonata’ is an illustration, At first sight it might seem that no 
author of standing would attempt to write of our friends the riders. There can 
be no question of the boldness of the attempt; the delights and vicissitudes of 
‘whee'ing’ are interpreted with skill, dramatic power and a sense of humour 
which raise the work and rescue it from vulgarity.” 





LA POMPA DI FESTA. Grande Marche, pour Piano, & 
Quatre Mains. Par I@nack GrBsoNnr. Price 4s. London: D 
Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. atti, 


a “HER VOICE.’ 
“TTER VOICE.” Tanacz Grssonz’s popular Song (poetry 
by “A Soldier’s Daughter”), sung by Mdme En Zyi 
price 4s., by Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Raoeed Street, jo Seite 








THE VOICE AND SINGING. 


BY 
ADOLFO FERRARI. 
THE FORMATION AND OULTIVATION OF THE VOIOE FOR SINGING, 
Price 12s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 

“«'The remarkable qualities of this book are the author’sfreedom from conven- 
tional trammels, the strong sense of his opinions, and the novelty yet evident 
soundness of his precepts ; his work has consequently come into general use as a 
manual of vocal instruction.”—Daily News. 


VOCAL EXERCISES COMPOSED BY FRANK MORI. 
Price 4s. 
London: DuncAN Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


N.B.—These Vocal Exercises, as taught by the late FRANK MoRI, are invalu- 
able both to Students and Professors. 


New Edition of “LE PETIT SOLFEGE.” 
E PETIT SOLFEGE. Vingt Solféges pour Voix de 


Mezzo-Soprano. Par Jos. Ourci. Price 6s. London: Duncan Davison & 
Oo., 244, Regent Street. 

“Phis work for educational purposes will be found of inestimable value, since 
it is one of the very few which confines itself to the cultivation of the middle of 
the voice; and whilst the phrases are admirably adapted to develop the 
breathing powers and volume of the voice, the melodies are so exquisitely har- 
monized that they must prove of great benefit in the improvement of the taste 
and ear of a student in singing.” — Pictorial World. 


THE ART OF SINGING. 


New Edition, Revised and Improved, of 


A COURSE OF STUDY AND PRACTICE FOR 


THE VOICE. 
By T. A. WALLWORTH. 

A Method as used by the Author in the Royal Academy of Music, and upon 
which he has cultivated the voices of his Pupils, Mdme Alwina Valleria, Miss 
Lucy Franklein, and other successful Vocalists. 

Full Music Size, price 7s. 


London: Hammonp & Co. (late JULLIEN), 5, Vigo Street; and of the Author, 
at his Residence, 86, Wimpole Street. 


DR STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE. 


For invigorating and enriching the voice, and removing affections of 
the throat. 


R STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE is universally 
acknowledged to be the most valuable remedy for sore throat, hoarseness 
and relaxed throat. It should always be taken before singing or reciting, as it 
strengthens the vocal organs. It is most extensively prescribed by the faculty 
for the throat and voice. Dr Lewis, of Basingstoke, says he tinds them most 
efficacious,and in Dr Copland’s Dictionary of Practical Medicine(Longman & Co,), 
they are strongly recommended at pages 872 und 1492, They are used by all the 
greatest vocalists and orators in Europe, and have been estabiished over a quarter 
of a century. Testimonials from Patti, Grisi, Lablache, Suntiey, &c, Soild in 
boxes, ls. 1}d. and 2s. 9d., by all Chemists throughout the United Kingdom and 
the Colonies. 


SONGS BY SUCHET CHAMPION. 
‘“‘THE TEST.” Price 4s, 
“A GENTLE WORD.” Price 4s, 
“OLD ENGLAND, AWAKE.” Price 4s 


London: Duncan Davison & Oo,, 244, Regent Street, W. 


CLASSICAL GEMS FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 
Transcribed by 
HERMANN EISOLDT. 
No.1. “THE MERMAID’S SONG” (HAYDN)... 4. eee aes wee BSL 
2, “THE VIOLET” (Mozakt)... ee a ee ae ne 
3. “KNOWEST THOU THE LAND?” (BEETHOVEN) ... ... «33, 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 


** Any musie which will help to make pupils sing on the pianoforte must be of 
service; and transcriptions of good songs, therefore—provided only that they do 
not degenerate into finger display—should be always welcomed, not only for the 
useful practice which they enforce, but because they make young instru- 
mentalists acquainted with the standard vocal works. In this set of three we 
have Haydn’s ‘ Mermaid’s Song,’ Mozart’s ‘ Violet,’ and Beethoven’s ‘ Mignon’s 
Song’ (‘ Knowest thou the land?’), All these, of course, do not lend them- 
selves equally well to ‘arrangement’ for an instrument; but Herr Eisoldt has 
acquitted himself of his task with much credit. It need scarcely be said that 
the pleasing accompaniment to the ‘ Mermaid’s Song,’ apart from the melodious 
character of the theme, will render this the most popular number of the three, 
bat Mozart’s beautiful vocal gem must also attract young players, and there is 
sufficient variety in Beethoven’s well-known song to interest even those who 
hanker after ‘pretty’ music. Very little fingering is marked, except in the 
‘ Mermaid’s Song.’”—Musical Times, 




















“ON THE GOLDEN SANDS.” 
UST PUBLISHED. “ON THE GOLDEN SANDS.” 
Words by Mary MarkK-LEMoN. Music by IsiporRE DE Lara. Price 4s. 
London: Duncaw Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 
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MUSIC IN 1881. 

The closing year cannot becharged with neglecting the most valuable 
and most universal of all the arts. At no previous time has so much 
been done on behalf of music in this country, and, by consequence, never 
was its outlook brighter than now. The so-called unmusical nation 
is transforming itself before our eyes, or, rather, as those who read 
the Duke of Albany’s recent speech at Manchester may prefer to put 
it, is returning to the love from which it was seduced by the busi- 
ness of making an empire whose strong places and fair lands encircle 
the globe. Saying this we do not so much refer to a multiplicity of 
concerts, and of public entertainments in which music takes a prin- 
cipal or accessory place, as to the genuine progress of musical 
education-—progress testified in many ways by the records of 1881. 
Herein lies the best reason for satisfaction. It signifies compara- 
tively little that concerts of a special character multiply in our great 
towns, and that the alien element amongst us has grown strong 
enough to conceive and carry through enterprises of its own. We 
do not undervalue these things, but it is much more to the purpose 
that musical academies are increasing, that some of them count their 
pupils by hundreds, that the art, in one form or another, is being 
taught to the mass of the people, and that the leaders of our social 
life, headed by the Royal family, are helping on the movement, 
with wise foresight and just discernment. Concerning all these 
agencies and forms of development much might be said. As 
to higher education in music, a need for some great central 
body, well-equipped and liberally endowed, is more and 
more perceived. Three Royal Princes journeyed to Manchester on 
a recent occasion for the purpose of making it known, and the force 
of their arguments could not be disputed, if only for the reason 
that, under present circumstances, no means of an adequate nature 
exist for the discovery and training of native musical genius. 
Nature, like nature’s God, is no respecter of persons, and it often 
happens that her artistic gifts are bestowed upon those who lie 
under the frown of fortune. We want an institution able to remove 
this disability and to see that lack of money is no check upon the 
culture of talent. The question is how to create such an institution, 
and hereupon the whole project may wreck itself unless there be 
great mutual forbearance. Speaking at Manchester, the Dukes of 
Edinburgh and Albany and Prince Christian advocated a State- 
endowed National College of Music at South Kensington, built, as 
it would seem, upon the ruins of the National Training School 
established there some five years ago. On the other hand, the 
Royal Academy of Music appeals, with great show of reason and 
justice, to its charter, its sixty years’ work, its present flourishing 
condition, and the fact that it is already—though in a miserably 
small measure—endowed by the State. Unless one or other of 
these rivals gives way, or both agree to a compromise, the project 
of a national conservatory cannot ripen, and we must depend for a 
solution of the question upon the increasing pressure of public 
opinion. In connection with the general culture of music no such 
difficulty exists as that just touched upon. The Royal Academy, by 
instituting local examinations resembling those carried on for some 
time by Trinity College, London, gave an immense stimulus to a move- 
ment already progressing vigorously, while in the same field of labour 
the Tonic Sol-fa organization, presided over by Mr Curwen, continues 
to work with increasing energy and success. No music-lover, no 
well-wisher to the social life of our people, can be sufficiently 
thankful to the Tonic Sol-fa teachers, who, armed with their simple 
and philosophical method of notation, are sowing musical know- 
ledge and the means of musical enjoyment broadcast over city, 
town, and country-side. These agents of culture are everywhere, 
and everywhere doing good. There remains to add the important 
fact that the educational authorities at Whitehall have just seen the 
propriety of a step long advocated by their musical inspector, Mr 
Hullah, and others. Why the country should ever have paid school- 
managers a shilling a head for teaching children to sing by ear alto- 
gether passes the comprehension of an unofficial mind. ‘True, moral 
lessons and the mysteries of the multiplication table may be con- 
veyed in the most pleasant manner through the medium of song, 
but this has nothing to do with music. Mr Mundella’s eyes were 
soon opened to the real facts of the case, and he spoke the simple 
truth when, addressing a deputation of the National Society, he 
remarked: ‘‘It is a scandal to pay a shilling a head for what is 
commonly called bawling.” The Vice-President of the Council will, 
no doubt, be firm on this important matter. When the representa- 
tives of the National Union of Elementary Teachers complained to 
him the other day of the high standard exacted by the new Code he 
replied ; ‘‘ You must hour ne easily it is to be done, and that it 
is not beyond your achievement ; and that you will do it when it 
becomes a necessity, and that singing by ear is not enough.” We 
ask only that the educational authorities shall stick to the declara- 
tion, “singing by ear is not enough,” From that will flow stu- 








pendous results, and already it has brought a universal and 
compulsory system of musical training within a ‘‘ measurable dis- 
tance.” Objections will, of course, arise. Philistinism will open 
its wide mouth—perhaps after howling down some proposal to start 
a public library—and protest against spending the money of the tax- 
payer upon music. But Philistinism will protest vainly in the ears 
of the enlightened, who know that the money could not be used to 
better purpose, if our rough national manners are ever to be softened, 
if sources of enjoyment other than low and degrading ones are to be 
opened up, and if the masses are to be reached by the purest of all 
refining influences. This is the condition in which 1881 leaves us 
as regards musical education, and we must all acknowledge the 
reasons it gives for thankfulness and hope. 

Looking back upon the year for the lessons it teaches as regards 
sacred music, we are again struck by the measure in which the 
religious branch of the art is flourishing in the Church. The great 
sacred festivals are more and more distinguished by performances of 
classical works, while the orchestra plays an increasingly important 
part therein. This is as it should be. We have always looked 
upon the Church as the proper ‘‘nursing mother” of art in all its 
religious forms, but especially of music, the invariable and essential 
accompaniment of her services. The eratorio and the sacred 
cantata, as well as the anthem, should derive nourishment from her 
bosom, while, as far as opportunity allows, all executive resources 
should be pressed into service. To these propositions few ‘nays ” 
are now heard. An opposition, never strong, has dwindled to a 
mere shadow ; and the time cannot be distant when the Church in 
England will once more rank as a school of composers able, let us 
hope, to emulate the glories of the past. It would be unfair in this 
connection to limit our remarks to the Establishment. The Non- 
conformists, we grant, have no cathedrals wherein to hold high 
festival with all the appliances of art, but many a time and oft 
during the past year the excellent organists and well-trained choirs 
connected with their chapels have done good service to the cause of 
sacred music. It may be said, indeed, that the oratorio is much 
more familiar in the conventicle than in the ‘steeple house” ; but, 
without insisting upon comparisons, let us acknowledge the work 
accomplished by all the leading religious bodies, who together bid 
fair to snatch sacred music from the concert-room. Already some 
profess to see the influence of revived and enlarged church music in 
the condition of the societies which once flourished upon oratorio. 
They may be wrong, but in any case it is better for sacred art to 
have a champion in the Church than in organizations which neces- 
sarily regard it from the stand-point of profit and loss. The closing 
year has added little to the repertory of religious music in its 
higher forms. Mr Caldicott’s Widow of Nain, produced at the 
Worcester Festival, stands almost alone as the contribution of 
English musicians, while Cherubini’s Mass in C minor, brought out 
by the Sacred Harmonic Society, and Berlioz’s L’Enfance du Christ, 
introduced by Mr Charles Hallé, represent the scanty gains from 
abroad. ‘This is a meagre result ; but there are various and potent 
reasons just now why the energies of composers and entrepreneurs 
should be turned into more exciting and popular, if less exalted, 
channels. 

In the department of opera, recent events clearly show that we 
are going through a time of transition. Practically, Italian opera 
no longer exists in this country. The production of Verdi's Aida 
made it flicker for a while, but the composer of Rigoletto is growing 
old, and has no successor, the genius of Boito possessing little in 
common with that of his country. Our so-called Italian opera has 
for years been mainly supported by French works, and last season 
its chief hope rested upon the // Demonio of the Russian, Rubin- 
stein. Whither does all this tend? Does it point merely to the 
giving of opera in Italian under popular as distinct from exclusive 
and fashionable conditions ; or may we expect the advent of lyric 
drama under new forms? To the first query we tender a decided 
negative, the experience of 188] having shown that opera in Italian 
has a very scanty public outside the limits of ‘‘ society,” and 
apart from the famous artists whom “popular prices” cannot 
attract. On the other hand, we find one manager, and hea foreigner, 
having discernment and enterprise enough to play opera in English, 
with English-speaking artists. That manager succeeds. He is wel- 
comed in all the great towns, and, when there is room for him in 
London, the metropolis welcomes him likewise. Putting the steady 
success of Mr Carl Rosa with the constant and tee favour 
shown to comic opera in the vernacular, it is not difficult to see 
ground for concluding that a national lyric stage is within reach. 
Apropos, the Royal Academy of Music has started an operatic class, 
and matters cannot go much farther before we shall see English 
musical drama established as a regular entertainment. It may not 
be all we could desire, but a great thing will be done for native art 
when the crass notion that a foreign language is essential has 
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evaporated once and for all. Meanwhile, we are at liberty to con- 
template the threatened invasion of German opera next season. As 
to this there is no cause for alarm, The mellifluous tongue of Italy 
will not be succeeded by the gutturals of the Teuton, nor the melo- 
dious phrases of Rossini and his compeers by the harsh progressions 
of the full-blown Wagner. ‘They are bringing the latest wonders of 
the Bayreuth master to England for the same reason as that which 
led Mr Farini to introduce his “ tattooed Greek nobleman.” Both 
are curiosities to make a show of, and after a while the showmen 
will use the second half of a return ticket and take them back home. 

In the history of orchestral music amongst us the record of 1881 
will long be famous. Never was such a glut of orchestral concerts 
since Salamon brought hither the ‘‘father of symphony” and an 
opposition pitted Pleyel against him. From Vienna came Herr 
Hans Richter, from Paris, M. Charles Lamoureux, and from Man- 
chester, Mr Charles Hallé ; while the Philharmonic Society made a 
special spurt, and Mr Cowen, Mr Ganz, and Mr Manns went 
serenely on. We do not propose to discuss the particular doings 
and pretensions of these rival enterprises. They may not all have 
succeeded, but they all did good in some measure . increasing 
public knowledge of musical works, and supplying materials for the 
growth of an enlightened opinion, ‘This is especially true of Herr 
Richter and M. Lamoureux, of whom one raised the standard of 
executive merit to a pitch seldom attained before, and the other 
added to work of like character and value the additional service of 
influencing public taste by means of the graceful genius of his 
country’s art. It is more important, perhaps, to observe how the 
multiplication of concerts, such as those now referred to, indicates 
the growing pretensions of the orchestra, which, once a sub- 
ordinate in the musical hierarchy, now bids fair to rank as chief, 
with an increasing disposition to elbow its former superiors out of 
place altogether. We will not stop to insist upon the fact that the 
musical significance of modern works for voices and instruments lies 
in the orchestra, as when, for example, Wagner’s characters declaim, 
while the real singing is done on the other side of the ‘‘ lamps.” 
Enough if we remark the ever-widening scope given to the orchestra 
by contemporary composers, the nature of the subjects it is made to 
illustrate—subjects with which music was never before supposed to 
haveany sympathy—and the unscrupulous manner in which the canons 
of art are violated for the sake of sensuous or purely nerve-disturbing 
effects. No doubt, these composers are wise in their generation, since 
artistic discernment and sympathies are rarely necessary for the appre- 
ciation of what they do ; but in contemplating their action we must 
see that the ¢ now held by the orchestra has not been wholly 
gained through legitimate means. Estimate those means as we may, 
they are, nevertheless, sufficient for the end, and the orchestra is 
likely to acquire yet greater prominence, especially if opportunities 
be multiplied for the glorification of devilry, as in Liszt’s Mephisto 
Walzer ; the depicting of rides to hell, as in Berlioz’s Faust and 
Raff's Lenore; and the rattling of dead men’s bones, as in 
Saint-Saéns's Danse Maccabre. Against the legitimate development 
of the orchestra none but the enemies of music will contend, and, 
happily, there are living composers who do not abuse its magnificent 
powers. At the head of these men stands Brahms ; and amongst 
them our countryman, Mr F. H. Cowen, gained an honourable 
place when he produced his masterpiece, the ‘‘ Scandinavian ” Sym- 
phony. In this connection, note should be made of the favour 
increasingly shown to the works of Berlioz during the past season, 
and the discrimination with which, generally speaking, they were 
received. ‘The French master’s Romeo et Juliette is likely to remain 
on the active list, together with the ‘‘Symphony Fantastique,” but 
we shall not be often called upon to hear Lelio or Harold en Italie. 
For the rest, Yaust claims rauk as the most popular of recently in- 
troduced works, and L’Enfance du Christ, we may rest assured, is 
only biding its time. Berlioz, with all his eccentricity, has been a 
welcome revelation, not only for many beauties and much true poetic 
feeling, but also because the public have been enabled to trace 
modern orchestral effects to their right source. The Frenchman was 
the father of the orchestra as we know it, and Richard Wagner 
plays second to his lead. ‘‘ Why this is Brummagem Berlioz!” ex- 
claimed the astonished Sterndale Bennett on first hearing the over- 
ture to Tannhéuser, and the criticism of surprise was not far from 
being the criticism of truth. 

Within the limits of an article like this it is not possible to dwell 
upon the circumstances of chamber n.usic, vocal unaccompanied 
music, and other like forms of the art, during 1881. Chamber music 
has happily flourished, supported by the well-established Popular 
Concerts, while purely vocal music, though not making a great public 
show, was perhaps never so generally cultivated as now. In these 
facile departments amateurs have full play, and they may safely be 
left to the care of the vast and growing mass who find in music a 
comfort and a delight for themselves as well as a means of doing 





good to those who would otherwise lie outside its beneficent 
influence. 

Standing on the line dividing two years, the music-lover may turn 
from the past to the future with confidence, even though all he sees 
in prospective be not assuring. We have faith in the destiny of an 
art the onward career of which has never yet been seriously affected 
by vicissitudes arising from extravagances. At present it is sur- 
rounded by extravagances, but our belief is that their root strikes no 
deeper than did that of Jonah’s gourd. Any blatant man preaching 
strange doctrines can get others to believe in him if he only preach 
loud enough. The musical world contains many blatant men, each 
with others in his train; but the art of music is not like the wall of 
Jerusalem which, said its enemies, if a fox run up it shall break down. 
Hence such people can do little permanent mischief, and whatever 
good they chance to advocate is sure to be appropriated by a true in- 
stinct, while the bad is rejected. The best proof of this appears 
when we look at the steady advance of musical culture along the 
lines which the wisdom of ages and the practice of great masters 
have sanctioned, and note that the conflicts and agitations attendant 
upon fevolution are confined to a comparative handful of mystics and 
doctrinaires.—D. 7. 

—o—— 


(To the Editor of the ‘* Musical World.” ) 

Sm,—On the 12th August, 1879, I had the honour to forward 
you a communication treating in detail on the urgency of a really 
substantial Conservatoire of Music being established in England. 
The Royal Speech at Manchester, on the 12th ultimo, most 
curiously coincides with all the essential elements of that con- 
tribution, inserted in your impression of the 16th August, 1879 
(copy of which I enclose), and I am glad to see steps are now 
about to be taken for the establishment of the proposed conserva- 
toire. 

It would be needless to recapitulate my suggestions, for they 
have lately been sufficiently referred to; but, with your permission, 
I will just add a few remarks not altogether out of place at the 
present juncture. We must not for a moment think that once 
our conservatoire is a fait accompli we are on the fair way to 
style ourselves an independent musical nation; another most im- 
portant matter will have to be studied simultaneously with the 
establishment of our national conservatoire, and that is the 
creation of national taste for real music. We have the repeated 
assertions of some of our eminent musicians, that we are a most 
musical nation, but I fear this hypothesis is hardly compatible 
with facts, I will, in as few words as possible, proceed to these 
facts beyond any polemic of argument. 

Through the pecuniary influence of our aristocracy, who must 
be fashionable, we manage, and that not without difficulty, to 
support the opera for three months in a year in a city of nearly 
four millions of inhabitants, whilst Theatres out of number, and 
Music Halls are crammed every night during the whole year 
where operettas, musical burlesques, and songs of the day are 
provided. The taste of a nation cannot be judged by a few 
habitués alone, the taste of the masses should lead to that judg- 
ment. The sudden collapse of the Lyceum series of operas is 
hardly creditable to our great city. We must all admit the 
shortcomings in the performances, but are we so very refined that 
we can make no allowance ? 

I will now refer to the annual Promenade Concerts, they also 
have, with the growing taste for the grotesque and sensational, 
very much fallen off since the days of Mr Alfred Mellon, one of 
the most-earnest musicians of that period, whose memory must 
ever be endeared to lovers of true music. 

In conclusion, why boast of our native talent and tuition when 
we pay so heavily for foreign artists and send our own abroad to 
finish their musical education, while in all speeches on musical 
matters we invariably find that unfortunate element of self- 
sufticiency that will ever keep us back? In order to generate 
true musical taste in the masses (and that will take a long time), 
it will be necessary to elaborate a thorough scheme embracing 
every important item that tends to the fulfilment of this great 
desideratum.—I am, dear sir, yours faithfully, 

Q, L. 


London, 2nd January, 1882. 








Hans von Biilow, with his orchestra from Meiningen, assisted by 
Herr Brahms, gave the first of a series of concerts on Wednesday 
evening, Jan, 4, in the Singakademie, Berlin. 
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FORM OR DESIGN IN VOCAL MUSIC. 
(Continued from page 836, Vol. 59.) 

A song of very different expression, but, yet in a perfect 
sonata form, is the song, in D minor, of the “Queen of Night,” 
in Mozart’s Magic Flute. The first idea, which takes the place 
of the first subject, begins : 


Ex, 97. 
Allegro assai. 
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a The pangs of hell are raging in my  bo- som. 


Shortly another idea beginning 
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Go forth, and bear 


is in F, instead of the usual dominant, and takes the place of 
second subject. This is carried on with increasing vehemence to 
its full close, in F, for the half-way rest. After a short interlude 
for orchestra, fresh ideas crowd in with ever-changing keys as in 
a second part: é 
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if thou darest to brave my wrath, 


From this it returns to D minor ; one of the ideas of the first part 
is transposed : 
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but with this exception it is a recapitulation of key and senti- 
ment, and not of musical idea. A transient modulation into the 
key of E flat, suggested first by the use of the Neapolitan 6th : 
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makes a short coda, which grows from the principal D minor of 
the third part, and strengthens the close of the whole: 
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Yet another song of revenge cast in a sonata mould is Pizarro’s 
song in Fidelio. Some points it has which differ from the most 
usual type. One of these is the absence of anything to represent 
a second part ; a curtailment which it has in common with many 
instrumental movements, especially overtures and slow move- 
ments, where length of design is not desired. Another point of 
difference is the avoidance of the dominant key for the second 
subject, and the use not only of the major key of the mediant as 
the principal key of the section (as in the song just described, 
and in Mozart's sonata in A minor and Mendelssohn’s Ruy Blas 
overture, pp. 15-16 of this work), but the preceding of this by a short 
portion in other keys (as in Beethoven’s “ Sonata Pathétique,” in 
C minor). In the tinal part the transposition is made into the 
major form of the original tonic, instead of the minor, a treat- 
ment similar to that of the Ruy Blas overture. In Pizarro’s 
song his exulting thoughts of the revenge which he believes now 
to be in his power, are given to the first subject : 
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His next thought, the recollection of the humiliation he once 
suffered at the hand of his victim, falls into the beginning of the 
second subject, with the introductory keys, and with an agitated 
accompaniment of triplet quavers : 

Ex. 104. 
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Re-mem-ber that once in the dust I trem-bled, 
Fresh exultation over the anguish his victim Florestan is now 
suffering, introduces a new musical idea, which is in the principal 
key of the second subject : 
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It does not require a great stretch of imagination to feel that 
these thoughts might go through Pizarro’s mind once more, and 
with increased passion; thus recapitulation of the first part 
follows naturally, the ideas re-composed, new keys in the begin- 
ning of the second subject, and D major, in place of F, in a sort 
of triumphant climax of revengeful feeling. A slight modifica- 
tion of the words admits of a short extension, leading to an 
averted cadence and a coda in which the solo is accompanied 
sotto voce by the chorus, 

OLIveRIA PRESCOTT. 
(To be continued. ) 
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THEATRES DESTROYED BY FIRE IN A CENTURY. 
(To the Editor of the ‘* Musical World.” ) 

Sir,—The following list may, I think, interest your readers. 
It is taken from your contemporary, J? Trovatore, who says that, 
if not absolutely complete, it is more complete than any list pre- 
viously published. In offering it you, I do not vouch for the 
correctness of some of the English and American names; any 
slight inaccuracy, however, in this respect, does not materially 
affect the general value of the list, Your obedient servant, 

1780 the Theatre Royal, Glasgow. 1781, the Délassements 
Comiques, Paris. 1788, Haymarket Theatre, London; and the 
Theatre at Saragozza. 1789, the Manchester Theatre. 1792, the 
Falmouth Theatre. 1794, Astley’s Amphitheatre London. 1798, 
the Théitre Lazari and Cirque Olympique, Paris, 1799, the 
Théatre-Francais, Paris. 1803, Astley’s Amphitheatre, London 
(sccoud time). 1805, Surrey Theatre, London. 1808, Covent 
Garden Theatre, London. 1809, Drury Lane Theatre, London. 
1811, Richmond Theatre, U.S. 1816, San Carlo, Naples. 1818, 
the ‘Théatre-Frangais, Paris (second time). 1823, the Theatre 
Royal, Munich, and the Royal Theatre, London. 1826, the Cirque 
Olympique, Paris (second time), 1828, the Teatro Sutera, Turin. 
1829, the Theatre Royal, Glasgow (second time). 1830, Astley’s 
Amphitheatre, London (third time). 1831, the Lyceum, London. 
1837, the Gaité and the Théatre Italien, Paris. 1838, the Théatre 
du Vaudeville, Paris ; and the Teatro San Fantino (now the Fenice), 
Venice. 1859, the Diorama, Paris. 1841, Astley’s Amphitheatre, 
London (fourth time). 1843, the Grand Theatre, Berlin. 1845, the 
Theatre Royal, Glasgow (third time). 1846, the Theatre, Quebec, 
aud the Garrick Theatre, London, 1847, the Grand Ducal Theatre, 
Baden. 1848, the Park Theatre, New York. 1849, the Olympic, 
London, and the Vaudeville-Theater, Cologne. 1851, Kroll’s 
Theater, Berlin. 1853, Theatre Royal, Edinburgh. 1854, the 
Amphitheatre, Vercelli, and the Theatre, Philadelphia, U.S. 1835, 
the Varietés, Bordeaux; Covent Garden Theatre, London 
(second time); and the Cirque Renz, Berlin. 1856, 
the Pavilion Theatre, London. 1857, the Arena Acquedotti, Leg- 
horn ; the Boston Theatre ; and the Theatre, San Francisco. 1858, 
the Theatre at Palma, Majorca; the Teatro, Santiago, Chili; and 
the Teatro Alfieri, Turin, 1859, the Imperial Circus, St Peters- 
burgh; and the Stadttheater, Cologne. 1860, the new Theatre, 
Hamburgh, 1861, the Teatro Nuovo, Naples; and the Liceo, 
Barcelona. 1862, the Teatro Alibert, Rome; the Theatre, Alex- 
andria, Egypt; and the new Theatre, Namur. 1863, the National, 
Boston, U.S. ; the Plymouth Theatre ; the Theatre Royal, Glasgow 
(fourth time); the Franz Joseph Theater; and the Treumann Theater 
(both in Vienna); the Teatro Ristori, Barcelona; the Teatro di 
Fabriano and the Nuovo Politeama, Florence. 1864, the Theatre, 
Chambéry, and the Theatre, Nijni-Nowogorod, Russia. 1865, the 
Surrey Theatre, London (second time); the Theatre Royal, Edin- 
burgh (second time); the Stadttheater, Altona; the Sheffield Theatre ; 
the Park Theatre, Stockholm ; the Town Theatre, Angers; the 
Teatro Mondini, Verona; the Variétés, Bordeaux (second time) ; 
the Theatre Royal, Breslau ; the Theatre at Kostroma and that at 
Kasan (both in Russia). 1866, the ThéAtre des Nouveautés and 
the Belville Theatre, Paris ; the Town Theatre, Brest ; the Academy 
of Music, Cincinnati, U.S. ; the Imperial Theatre, Constantinople 
the Standard Theatre, London ; the Grand Théatre, New Orleans ; 
Pike’s Operahouse and the New Bowery, New York ; the Metropoli- 
tan Theatre, St Louis, U.S. ; the Louisville Theatre, U.S. ; the 
Varieties, Nashville, U.S. ; the Phenix Theatre, St Petersburgh ; 
the Theatre of Varieties, Philadelphia, U.S. ; the Academy of Music, 
New York. 1867, the Town Theatre, Namur (third time); the 
Theatre of Varieties, Philadelphia, U.S. ; Her Majesty’s, London ; 
the Grand Theatre, St Francisco; and the Grand-Théatre, Lyons. 
1868, the Teatro Nota, Turin; Butler’s Theatre, New York ; the 
Teatro Sociale, Treviso; the Orpheum, Vienna; the Belleville 





Theatre, Paris (second time) ; a Music Hall, London ; the American 
Theatre, St Francisco; and the Stadttheater, Leopoli, Galicia. 1869, 
the Hippodrome, Paris ; the Grand Theatre, Pernambuco; Rochester 
Theatre, New York; Milwaukee( U.S.) Theatre; Theatre Royal, Glasgow 
(fifth time); the Alcazar, Nice; Hull Theatre ; Teatro de la Libertad, 
Malaga ; theStadttheaterand another Theatre,Cologne ; Teatro Bellini, 
Naples ; Detroit (U.S.) Theatre; and the Theatre Royal, Dresden. 
1870, Alexandra Theatre, Glasgow ; Teatro de la Zarzuela, Madrid 3 
the Theatre of St Jean d’Angely, France ; the Varieties, Dantzic ; 
Teatro del Casino, Luchon; the Stadttheater, Strassburg ; a small 
theatre at Melbourne, Australia ; and the Philharmonic Hall, Rams- 
gate. 1871, the Civic Theatre, Gratz ; the Grand Theatre, Santiago, 
Chili; the Adelphi, Boston, U.S. ; Griswold’s Operahouse, Troy, 
U.S. ; Stadttheater, Breslau ; Theatre, Shanghai; the Grand Ducal 
Theatre, Darmstadt ; the Stadttheater, Mayence ; and four theatres 
at Chicago, U.S. We do not take into account the Théatre-Lyrique, 
Théatrede la Porte St Martin, and the Délassements Comiques, Paris, 
because they were set on fire by the Prussian Bombardment. 1872, the 
Operahouse, Washington, U.S. ; the Stadttheater, Kénigsberg ; the 
Theatre, Cronstadt; Operahouse, Sydney; Niblo’s and another 
theatre, New York. 1873, Barnum’s Hippodrome, New York ; 
National Theatre, Odessa; Fifth Avenue Theatre, New York ; Grand 
National Theatre, Washington, U.S.; the Theatre, Reichenhall ; 
the Teatro Reale, Malta; Music Hall, Derby; Globe Theatre, 
Boston, U.S.; Alexandra Palace Theatre, Muswell Hill; the 
Alcazar, Marseilles ; Ford’s Theatre, Baltimore, U.S. ; and the Grand 
Opera, Paris. 1874, Grand Ducal Theatre, Carlsruhe ; Anfiteatro 
Babilla, Genoa; Eldorado, Avignon; Sommertheater, Cologne ; 
National Theatre, Tiflis; Kasan Theatre, Russia ; and Stadttheater, 
Augsburg. 1875, Theatre Royal, Edinburgh (third time) ; Theatre 
Royal, Leeds ; Operahouse, Rutland, Vermont, U.S. sa London 
theatre; Sommertheater, Posen; Operahouse, Virginia, U.S. 5 
Théatre Bellecceur, Lyons ; and the new Theatre, Diisseldorf. 1876, 
Theatre, St Brien; Theatre of Varieties, Newport ; Royal Albert 
Music¢ Hall, Leeds; Théatre des Arts, Rouen ; Teatro Mauroner, 
Trieste ; Globe Concert Hall, Bristol ; Theatre of Varieties, Louis- 
ville, U.S. ; Central-Hallen Theater, Hamburgh ; Theatre, Sauer- 
brun ; ThéAtre-Walter, Metz; Theatre, Lerida, Spain; and the 
Teatro del Circo, Madrid. 1877, Brooklyn Theatre, U.S, (about 300 
persons lost their lives) ; Theatre Royal, Christiana ; Cirque Cotrelly, 
Marseilles ; National Theatre, Sacramento, Uruguay ; Academy of 
Music, Indianopolis, U.S. ; Teatro Romea, Murcia; Fox ‘Theatre, 
Philadelphia, U.S. ; Theatre, Galveston, Texas ; Teatro Communale, 
Rapallo; Queen’s Theatre, Edinburgh; Academy of Music and 
Dramatic Lyceum, St John’s, New Brunswick ; Rotunda, Liverpool ; 
Politeama, Foggia; stage of the Victoria Music Hall, Liverpool ; 
Teatro Alfieri, Genoa; Worcester Theatre ; Variety Theatre, Pitts- 
burg, U.S.; Wood's Theatre, Chicago; Théatre des Varictés, 
Montpellier ; Theatre of the Grand Exhibition, Cape of Good Hope. 
1878, Théatre des Fantaisies-Lyriques, Rouen; Teatro Recreos, Lisbon $ 
Elephant and Castle Theatre, London ; Hill's Hall, London; Theatre 
Royal, Oldham ; Bombay Theatre; Plymouth Theatre; Theatre, Frank- 
fort-on-the-Maine; Bradford Theatre ; ThédtreGuignol, Lyons; Music 
Hall, Portsmouth ; Star Theatre, Blackburn ; Comedy Theatre, Brad- 
ford, Pennsylvania, U.S.; Theatre, Constantine. 1879,Teatro Principe 
Alfonso, Manilla; Theatre Royal, Glasgow (sixth time); Keith’s 
Circus, Derby ; Urania-Theater, Berlin; Teatro Carboni, Cagliari ; 
Théatre de la Perle, Algiers ; Theatre, Toronto ; Theatre, Besangon ; 
1880, Sherman’s Operahouse, Texas; Theatre Royal, Rostock ; 
Théatre des Célestins, Lyons (second time); the Petit Théatre, 
Lyons; Duke’s Theatre, London; and the Academy of Music, 
Chicago, U.S. 1881, Theatre, Cronstadt (7 lives lost) ; Concert 
Hall, Worcester ; Teatro Aliprando, Modena ; Théatre Municipal, 
Nice (about 100 persons perished); Theatre, Montpelier ; Faleros 
Theatre, Athens; Vaudeville Theatre, Ramsgate ; Teatro, 
Bajamonti, Spalato; Bijou Theatre, Fort Wajno, Indiana, U.S. ; 
Belfast Theatre ; Theatre of Varieties, St Petersburgh ; Politeama 
Felsineo, Bologna; Circo, Madrid; Operahouse, Syracuse, U.S. ; 
Teatro Principal, Cadiz; National Theatre, Prague (not opened 
before the 11th of June and burnt down in August); Park Theatre, 
London; Meyer’s Circus, Hertford ; and the Ringtheater, Vienna. 








RovEN.—Pezzani, manager of the theatres at Antwerp and Ghent, 
has been selected as director of the new Grand-Theatre des Arts. 
He begins his season in the autumn. By a clause in his agreement 
with the Corporation bujfo-opera is excluded. : ; 

Municu.—Theobald Boehm, Nestor of European flautists, died 
recently in this capital, where he was born in 1794. He was 
celebrated for improvements in the structure of the flute, for which 
instrument he wrote many concertos and other pieces. Boehm also 
devoted much attention to the pro-mechanical progress of the oboe 
and bassoon. 
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THE POPULAR CONCERTS. 

After a short Christmas vacation, these concerts were resumed in 
St. James’s Hall on Monday evening, when Miss Marie Krebs made 
her first appearance for the season. The accomplished pianist, who 
English amateurs have known from childhood, and who from child- 
hood has found in England a second country, was as well received 
asever. No lack of cordiality marked the applause that greeted her 
as she took her accustomed place. It was, on the contrary, a re- 
cognition animated by that true feeling which the British public 
never cease to cherish towards those who have ministered to their 
pleasure and obtained their favour. In response, Miss Krebs played 
Beethoven’s Sonata in E flat major (Op. 29) with exceptional manipu- 
lative skill and artistic capacity. Connoisseurs do not need telling 
that the career of this pianist is essentially progressive. From the 
executant, and nothing more, known to us years ago, Miss Krebs 
has developed into a performer who deals with the spirit as well as 
with the letter of great works, while at no time has the measure of 
this expansion been greater than now. Year by year the young lady 
improves, and, as far as we can see, there is no reason why the 
movement should stop. To greater command of the keyboard she 
may never attain—indeed, that would be hardly possible ; but, 
where the faculty of growth in the highest artistic qualities exists, 
there is always ample room for its exercise. Through the years that 
are to come, therefore, we may expect to find Miss Krebs more and 
more worthy of association with the masters to whose genius she 
has devoted her life. The lady’s performance on Monday night was 
noteworthy for force, brilliance, and sureness, in union with a 
full measure of the finesse which her theme imperatively de- 
manded. The Sonata in E flat is not one of the most recondite 
from Beethoven’s pen, and its able analyst (Mr J. W. Davison) gives 
an apt idea of the work when he says, ‘‘ If a comic opera, with some 
glimpses of romance, after the German fashion, might, dispensing 
with words, be represented through the medium of the piano, it 
could scarcely assume a more genial and dramatic shape than in this 
very original work.” But, although the Sonata does not compel its 
interpreter to draw resources from the very depths of his artistic 
nature, it requires, like all its sisters, special qualities which the 
word finesse may be taken as roughly representing. Miss Krebs was 
equal to the call thus made upon her, lithely following the master 
through the rapid turnings and windings of a fancy bent upon bein 
ingenious, and always conveying an impression of completcness an 
satisfaction. That impression the audience received, and marked 
their approval by a double recall and encore, responding to which 
Miss Krebs played one of the most brilliant examples of Scarlatti— 
a composer whom she seems to hold in high favour. ‘The young 
lady afterwards took part with Messrs Hollander, Zerbini, Piatti, 
and White in Goetz’s Quintet in C minor; and, with Signor Piatti, 
in Chopin’s Introduction and Polonaise Brillante in C, for piano 
and violoncello. The opening quartet was Beethoven’s, in A major 
(Op. 18), led by Herr Hollander—who made a very favourable 
impression—and, during the evening, Schubert’s “Through the 
night” and Blumenthal’s ‘Evening Song” were charmingly given 
by Mr Edward Lloyd. —D, 7’. 


ee 
MUSIC IN LEEDS. 


( From a Correspondent. ) 


A few months ago I bewailed in your columns the low state of 
music in Leeds, and expressed my belief that the great festivals 
were doing more harm than geod locally, as it seemed pretty 
clear that the higher and more influential middle classes would 
scarcely be satisfied with anything short of festival excellence 
and attraction on ordinary occasions. Several writers have 
taken up the theme, and Iam happy to add that, with decided 
improvement in trade, we have lately had corresponding improve- 
ment in music, and a goodly number of oratorio, orchestral, and 
chamber concerts, organ and pianoforte recitals, choral gatherings, 
&c., have been given with a somewhat unexpected and gratify- 
ing result, Just now we are overwhelmed with Messiah per- 
formances, scarcely an important town or village in this great 
county (especially in the West Riding) omitting to pay its 
annual tribute to the genius of the mighty Saxon, whose inspira- 
tions will continue to delight in spite of every caprice of fashion 
and every variety of style. Wagner isn’t in it here, notwith- 
standing the success of Lohengrin when performed so admirably 
by Carl Rosa’s company a few months ago at our tiuly Grand 
Theatre. Handel's rugged force and Herculean power (in chorus 
especially) appear to suit the vigorous Yorkshire character 
exactly ; and the zest and real enjoyment which the West Riding 


choralists infuse into their singing of his chief oratorios show the 
iron grip with which the grand o!d master has secured their love 
and admiration. 

For the benefit of the Leeds Charities, we had last Wednesday, 
in the Town Hall, a splendid gathering of singers, players, and 
people to hear “once again” the ever-green Messiah; and 
although the performance mizht have been better on the whole, 
still, there was very much to praise. More particularly was there 
cause for commendation and rejoicing in the successful first ap- 
pearance of two excellent bass vocalists, Mr Sugden and Mr 8. 
Webb—both Yorkshiremen, and both possessing fine voices, well 
trained up to the present time; so that we may expect to have 
the advantage, in these days of dearth, to hail not long hence two 
most competent and useful singers. Mr 8S. Webb has not only a 
voice of ample register, but equal power throughout ; the style in 
which he declaimed “ Why do the nations ’ ” and the enthusiastic 
encore that followed, will not easily be forgotten by the amateurs 
of Leeds. Much more will be heard of Mr Webb, or I am greatly 
mistaken. At any rate, he has my best wishes, as one imbued 
with true musical instinct. : 

The Corporation Organ Concerts, at the Town Hall, continue 
to attract very large audiences. ‘The following was one of Dr 
Spark’s Christmas programmes :— 

March, in B flat major (Silas) ; Song, ‘* Nazareth,” transcribed for 
the organ (Gounod); Selection from The Messiah (Handel) ; Bar- 
carolle, in F major, from Fourth Pianoforte Concerto (Sterndale 
Bennett); Offertoire, on two old Christmas Carols—‘‘ Noél” and 
** Adeste Fideles ” (Guilmant) ; Overture, Prometheus (Beethoven). 

A well-varied and unexceptionably interesting selection, as few 
can reasonably deny. 





I WILL SAY **GOD BLESS YOU” NOW! * 

(Tue Rerry.) 
| Dost thou long to hear me speaking { Though 'tis true that I have wander'd 

Words of tenderness and truth—| Over land and over sea, 

Words thou hast in vain been seeking] On thine image I have ponder’d : 

| Since the dawn of early youth ? Thou hast dearer grown to me. 
| All my heart to thee is turning, Memory has not ceased her mission, 
| Sad regrets my spirit bow ; I have proved as true as thou ; 
| 1 to comfort thee am yearning, Bending lowly, in contrition, 

I will say “ God biess you” now!| I will say “ God bless you” now! 
Thou hast said that we must sever 
} Once again! It shall not be! 
| For, to be united ever 
I have now return’d to thee. 
| As an earnest of our gladness 
| When we kneel in marriage vow, 
} 
| 
| 





And to chase thy tears of sadness 
I will say ‘‘ God bless you” now! 


Saran AnN STOWE. 





* Copyright. 





Savoy THeatrE,—At the special morning performance of Gilbert 
and Sullivan’s zsthetic comic opera of Patience given at this 
theatre Dec. 28, the stage was for the first time lighted by electri- 
city, and the experiment proved thoroughly successful. A very 
numerous audience had the privilege, after the performance, of being 
admitted behind the scenes to imspect the arrangements, while 
between the acts Mr D’Oyly Carte demonstrated, to the satisfaction 
of all, the greater safety secured from fire by the mode of illumination 
here adopted. Bringing a piece of inflammable muslin in communi- 
cation with the electric light, and breaking the glass in which the 
the light was enclosed, it was demonstrated in the clearest manner 
that no danger existed in the contact, and with the flimsy material 
employed the lamp was quickly extinguished. The light is produced 
by heating a filament of carbon in a vacuum, and if a lamp breaks, 
the air rushes in and the light is instantly extinguished. The stage, 
similarly illuminated for the first time by electric lamps, was after- 
wards surveyed by many among the audience, and admiration of 
the ingenious arrangements, coupled with an acknowledgment of 
themanifestsuperiority of the new system, appeared to be unanimous. 
The scenic effects were in no degree impaired, and Patience was once 
more performed. A temporary variation of cast for the first time 

resented Mr Frank Thornton as Reginald Bunthorne, and Mr Arthur 
aw as Major Murgatroyd. : ~ 

The Teatro Malibran, Venice, has been closed by the authorities, 

in order that certain structural alterations deemed necessary for the 








safety of the public may be effected. 
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ST JAMES’S HALL. 


MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS, 


TWENTY-FOURTH SEASON, 1881-82. 


DirEcTroR—Mr 8. ARTHUR CHAPPELL. 


THE SEVENTEENTH CONCERT OF THE SEASON 
WILL TAKE PLACE ON 


MONDAY EVENING, JANUARY 19, 1882, 
At Eight o’clock precisely, 


Progranune. 

Part I.—Quintet, in E flat, for two violins, two violas, and violoncello 
(Mozart))—MM. Straus, L. Ries, Hollander, Zerbini, and Piatti; Air, ‘‘ Lom- 
brosa notte vien” (Hummel)—Mrs Hutchinson; Allegro, Allegretto, and 
Presto, for pianoforte alone (Scarlatti)—Mdlle Marie Krebs. 

Part II.—Sonata, in @ minor, Op. 5, No. 2, for pianoforte and violoncello 
(Beethoven)—Mdlle Marie Krebs and Signor Piatti; Song, ‘‘O sweet lute!” 
(Molique)—Mrs Hutchinson (viola obligato, Herr Hollander); Quartet, in 
E flat, Op. 47, for pianoforte, violin, viola, and violoncello (Schumann)—Mdlle 
Marie Krebs, MM. Straus, Hollander, and Piatti. 

Accompanist—Mr ZERBINI. 





SATURDAY AFTERNOON, JANUARY 7, 1882, 
At Three o’clock precisely. 
jProgramme. 

Quartet, in A minor, Op. 41, No, 1, for two violins, viola, and violoncello 
(*chumann)—MM. Straus, L. Ries, Hollander, and Piatti; Air, ‘‘ Nasce al 
hoseo ” (Handel)—Mr Santley ; Prelude and Fugue, in E minor (Bach), “The 
Lake” and “The Fountain” (Bennett), for pianoforte alone—Miss Agnes 
Zimmermann; Sonata, in D major, for violoncello, with pianoforte accompani- 
ment (Locatelli)—Signor Piatti; Song, ‘‘Le Vallon” (Gounod)—Mr 8antley ; 
Trio, in C minor, Op. 1, No. 3, for pianoforte, violin, and violoncello (Beet- 
hoven)—Miss Agnes Zimmermann, MM. Straus and Piatti. 

Accompanist—Mr ZERBINI. 





Lost. 


This is the hour when she used to pass 
Along the meadows of the dim wet grass, 
And everything was still and grey and grand 
Before the sun had risen o’er the land : 

This is the very hour.—Now : the breath 
That blows on me is bitter cold, like Death; 
The trees are silent, motionless, and bare, 
Like columns of some temple of Despair. 


This is the place in heaven where she came, 

And larks soared far faint-singing-out her name : 
She gathered poppies here, and cornflowers, 

And twined them with that glorious hair of hers. 
—But now my eyes seek vainly for a trace 

Of what was blossom, in a barren place. 

No star is shining anywhere above, 

Not one remotest star to comfort love. 


Her face was like a music dear and strange 

Made up of chords too utter-sweet to change : 

Her look, a little anxious till she smiled, 

Was soft with uncertain sadness like a child 

Left all alone—My heart is aching now ; 

My brain is burning blind behind my brow ; 

I know not which of them is the heavier 

For thinking what can have become of her. 
Polkaw. 











So Charles Hallé does not intend to discontinue his Pianoforte 
Necitals after all. Bravissimo ! 

Tur pianist at to-day’s Saturday Popular Concert is Agnes 
Zimmermann. Hoch! But why throw the Millstream out of 
window? Fye! Agnes you ought to be more valiant. 

Mpiie Sakan Bernuarpt completed her series of perform- 
ances at St Petersburgh on Tuesday evening and left on Wednesday 
afternoon for Warsaw, receiving at her hotel, previous to her 


To ADVERTISERS.— The Office of the MusicaL Worupis at Messrs 
Duncan Davison & Co.’s, 244, Regent Street, corner of Little 
Argyll Street (First Floor), Advertisements not later than 
Thursday. Payment on delivery. 
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departure, a number of handsome presents. 
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A HAPPY NEW YEAR! 
Hoch ! Skaal! 
Homeward Bound. 











(Board ship—return to London.) 


MANAGER (suddenly awakening from brown study).—-Lyall ! 
C. Lyatt (from cabin).—Here ! 
Manacer.—Where ? 
C. Lyati.—Here. 
Manacer.—Hither then, quick. I want to tell you —— 
Enter C. Lyall from Cabin. 
C,. LyaLit.—What ? ; 
Manacer.—I shall give them enough of Wagner till the 
others come ; and then ———— 
C. Lyatt.—What then ? ; 
ManaGer.—They shall have Benvenuto Cellini for an anti- 
dote. 
C. Lyatt.—Benvenuto Hector ! 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC FAC-SIMILE OF A LETTER FROM DONIZETTI* 
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( From the ‘Daily Telegraph.” ) 


Messrs. Duncan Davison & Co., have 
ublished Recollections of the Ukraine, by 

. Eisoldt. Founded on national melodies 
of a very distinctive cast, this piece has 
sufficient character to command attention 
anywhere. Ifwell played, even the contirmed 
talkers at musical parties would cease their 
clatter and listen. Mrs Mounsey Bartholo- 
mew’s Prelude and Gigue are worthy of her 
clever and experienced pen. Especially has 
Mrs Bartholomew caught the spirit of the 
old-fashioned Gigue ; and one almost looks 
instinctively through these pages for traces 
of hair-powder. Ina day of revivals, amateur 
pianists will take note of the fact. A Danse 
Pyrrhique, by Brownlow Baker, does not 
conspicuously justify its name, but is by no 


; _ W474 means deficient in ability, or wanting in 

| P ry a a pleasing effect. It has the further advantage 
9 2¢¢ if Ce~< : f of being easy. The same composer’s Bour'rée, 
F a in E flat, closely resembles the piece just 

L c& noticed, and to it the same remarks apply. 


A quaint and simple Menuet de Lulli, by Ben- 
tayoux, will please everybody, while many 
an amateur of culture will be glad to possess 
the Menuet from Schubert’s Sonata for violin 
and piano (Op. 137), as arranged for piano- 
forte alone, by H. Eisoldt. This beautiful 
example of a charming master should on no 
account suffer neglect in its new form. The 
Mademoiselle et Monsieur polka, by Bentayoux, 
deserves notice on other grounds. It has a 
bright and lively theme. 

Turning to the songs recently issued by 
this firm, we find ‘‘ The Rainy Day,” by G. 
B. Meniers—a setting of Longfellow’s well- 
known words — somewhat ambitious in 
character, but are bound to add that the 
composer Kas hit his mark. No doubt it 
requires to be well sung and skilfully accom- 
panied ; but, this achieved, an effect is sure, 
and a musicianly effort meets with due 
reward. C. A. Ranken’s ‘‘ I watched, sweet 
babe, for thy waking,” is marked by appro- 
priate simplicity, and cannot fail to appeal 
to homely and domestic instincts. The 
same composer’s ‘‘As shadows o’er the 
mountain” has more distinctive features, 








* Addressed to Professor J. P, Goldberg, of London. 





Song. 
I met thee in the Spring-time, Sweet, 


Walking in a golden street 
With daffodils about thy feet. 


I sought for thee in Summer, Love ; 
And, lo, thou fleddest like a dove 
Whom a vulture flies above. 


I lost thee during Autumn, Mine ; 
Lost those large delicious eyne, 
Uncertain as the blueish brine. 


I wait for thee in Winter, Dear, 

Vainly wishing thou wert near. 

This is the burden of the year. 
THOR-THE-THUMBLESS. 


POO 





Mr Cuapiin Henry gave a “smoking concert,” on Wednes- 
day evening, at the Bridge House Hotel, London Bridge. More 
than two hundred gentlemen patronised the undertaking and 
were evidently highly pleased with the music provided for the 
Occasion. 








suggested by uncommon words, and well 
repays attention. In ‘‘ The good ship Rover,” 
(words by ‘‘ Wetstar”), Mr J. L. Hatton comes to the front with 
a rattling nautical ditty, adapted to stir the blood and make every 
hearer think himself a hero. The tale it tells represents many an 
episode in our “ rough island story,” and the music is in Mr Hatton’s 





best vein. A French serenade, ‘‘O ma si douce amie,” by C. E. 
Stuart, will find many to admire its elegance and ~~ while the 
tender sentiment and unaffected musicianship of F. H. Cowen’s 


‘* Farewell ” are bound to command a large share of patronage. 








Mr Francis Howet~t—composer of the oratorios Captivity, 
Land of Promise, the cantata, Song of the Months, and various 
other works—has, we hear, been seriously ill for the last fifteen 
months, and become totally blind. The leading inhabitants of 
Westerham, where he was organist for seven years, out of sympathy 
for his afflictions have started a testimonial fund, and MrS. C. 
Grover, of the London and County Bank there, will gladly receive 
contributions in aid of same. 


ALEXANDRA PaLace.—During the Christmas holidays a number 
of representations of Donizetti’s opera, JHlisir d’Amore, have 
been given. Madame Blanche Cole ably sustained the character of 
Adina. Mr Faulkner Leigh, as Nemorino, sang and acted re- 
markably well. The other parts were efficiently filled by Mr Durand, 
Mr Dwyer, &c. Conductor, Mr De Solla. 

Pisa.—After appearing at Florence as Mignon in Thomas's well- 
known opera, Nevada was engaged here for a series of performances, 
including Marguerite (Gounod’s), and Amina. She will then sing 
at Nice, where Marie Marimon, also, is engaged. 
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an Earnest, 

Let us be clearly 
understood. The 
word ‘‘stheticism” 
has been perverted 
from its original 
meaning; i.e. the 
perception of all that 
is good, pure, and 
beautiful in Nature 
and in Art, and, as 
now vulgarly applied, 
it has come ina slang 
sort of way to stand 
for an effeminate, in- 
vertebrate, sensuous, 
sentimentally-Chris- 
tian, but thoroughly 
Pagan taste in litera- 
ture and art, which 
delights in the idea 
of the resuscitation 
of theGreatGod Pan, 
in Swinburnian songs 
at their highest fever- 
pitch, in the mystic 
ravings of a Blake, 
the affectation of a 
Rosetti, the Char- 
mides and revoltingly 
pan -theistic Rosa 
Mystica of Oscar 
Wilde, the Sonys of 
Passion and Painand 
other similar mock- 
hysterical imitations 


of the ‘‘ Mighty Masters.” Victor Hugo, Ouida, Swinburne, 


~ 








Burne-Jones, have much to answer for. 

This Estheticism, as it has gradually come to be known, is the 
reaction from Kingsley’s Muscular Christianity. Exaggerated 
muscular Christianity, in its crusade against canting and whining 
religion, in its bold attempt to show that the practice of true 
religion was for men, as well as for women, trampled on the 
Christian Lily, emblem of perfect purity ; and what Athleticism 
trod under foot, Aistheticism picked up, cherished, and then, 
taking the sign for the reality, paid to it the extravagant honours 
of a Pagan devotion; and the worship of the Lily was substituted 
for the veneration paid to the sacred character, in whose hand 
Christian Art had originally placed it. To this was added the 
worship of the Peacock Feather. It is this false .Estheticism 
which we have persistently attacked, and will persistently attack 
to the bitter end, and henceforward those who misunderstand us 
do so wilfully, and it may be maliciously. 


ea a me eee 
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Watrer MAYNARD TO THE FRONT.—The recent publications of 
Mr Lamborn Cock include six songs by Walter Maynard. Of these 
‘Jack Ashore” is a right merry conceit, such as would make the 
grimmest Puritan relax the lines of his visage. Equally humorous, 
though in a different way, is ‘‘ A Nineteenth Century Serenade ” 
The gallants of our day are, it appears, not made insensible to cold 
and rain by the strength of their love. ‘‘The Golden Maid” 
amuses less, but ‘‘Comfort Bay” and ‘‘ Neptune’s Promise” are 
nautical songs of conspicuous merit, having in them the true hearty 
ring. ‘‘ Love Described,” the last of the set, strikes a more serious 
chord. On the whole these songs present a strong claim to the 
notice of amateurs seeking novelties for the coming season. 


Hans von BiiLow anp G, F. Harton at Bertix.—On Thursday 
evening, Hans von Biilow, with his Meiningen orchestra, gave his 
second Beethoven concert in the Singakademie, the St James’s Hall 
of Berlin, which was again crowded with a brilliant audience, the 
Crown Prince and Princess being present. The master elicited the 
warmest applause by his wonderful performance, which competent 
critics say threw quite a new light on some passages of Beethoven. 
No inconsiderable share of the applause elicited by a concerto for 
pianoforte, violin, and violoncello, with orchestral accompaniment, 
was accorded to the piano player, Mr G. F. Hatton (son of the well- 
known English lyric composer of the same name) who is a pupil of 
Hans von Biilow, and Court pianist to the Grand Duke of Meiningen. 
—Times Correspondence. 





SCRAPS FROM PARIS. 

Nobly desirous of doing something for the benefit of those who 
are suffering from the late terrible calamity in Vienna, Mdme 
Adam called a meeting of the representatives of the Press at her 
house. They responded with alacrity to the summons, and one 
result of the initiative taken by the kind-hearted and distin- 
guished lady has been a performance at the Grand Opera. ‘I'he 
programme was what the Americans entitle “mixed.” The 
principal features in it were the fourth act from the Huguenots, 
with Mdme Krauss, MM. Villaret, Melchissédec, and Lorrain ; 
Mdlle Mauri in Za Korriyane; and Les Précvieuses Ridicules, by a 
brilliant contingent from the Théatre-Francais. Mdme Adam, 
who occupied a box, and was the observed of a!l observers, must 
have been greatly delighted with the financial success of the 
performance.—M. Lamarche, a young tenor, and recent prizeman 
at the Conservatory, made his début as the hero of Robert le 
Diable.—M. Vaucorbeil is preparing to celebrate with due cere- 
mony the centenary of Auber’s birth, which will take place on 
the 29th inst. M. Léo Delibes has been requested to adapt to 
Auber’s music some verses written for the occasion by M. Philippe 
Gille. The opera will be La Muette de Portict, Both Mdlle 
Mauri and Mdlle Sangalli will appear in the divertissement.—The 
stage rehearsals of M. Ambroise Thomas’s Frangoise de Rimini 
have begun. Reports having been circulated that the production 
of this work was, for various reasons, adjourned sine die, M. 
Vaucorbeil has officially denied that such is the case—Mozart’s 
immortal Don Juan has been revived with Mdme Krauss, Mdlle 
Griswold, Mdlle Dufranc, MM. Lassalle, Dereims, Gaspard, and 
Caron in the cast. The last-named artist, who played Mazétto, 
was recently prevented by indisposition from appearing, luckily 
for M. Lambert, who took the part at the shortest notice, and 
acquitted himself with an amount of ability for which neither 
manager nor public had probably given him credit. 

Obliged to bring out a certain number of new works every 
year, M. Carvalho has produced Les Pantins, book by M. Mon- 
tagne, music by M. Hue. ‘The work was well sung and placed on 
the stage with liberality, but is not likely to remain long in the 
bills —M. Faure and M. Ferdinand Poise, the composer, have 
been created Knights of the Legion of Honour. 








Beruix.—At the ‘ Victoria,” Anaha, ‘‘a humoristic, fantastic, 
and musical tale in a prologue and four tableaux, partially founded 
on an old Indian legend,” libretto ‘‘by M. J. R.,” music by Hermann 
Zumpe, is the most recent novelty. It was on the whole favourably 
received. The management had done everything which could be 
desired in the way of scenery and costumes, and the performers 
exerted themselves to the utmost, 

Mapripv.—Lrnani has been produced at the Teatro Real, for the 
débuts of Espi and Cardinali. The lady as the heroine, Elvira, was 
applauded and re-called after her cavatina, but there was a general 
opinion expressed that her voice was not sufficiently powerful for 
so large a house. In the part of the hero, Cardinali gave satisfaction, 
as did Uetam in that of Don Silva.—In consequence of an obstinate 
affection of the throat, the tenor Aramburo (Mapleson again!) is 
compelled to take a short leave of absence. 

Mrs E. A. Oscoop is to divide with Wagner Materna the lead- 
ing business at the Musical Festivals in New York, Cincinnati, and 
Chicago. She will sing, also, at the New York and Brooklyn 
Philharmonic, at the concerts of the New York Chorus Society, of 
the Handel and Haydn Society in Boston, of the Cecilia in Phila- 
delphia, and of the Oratorio Society in Baltimore. (And shall we 
not have our own Briinnhilde again among us at the Wagner 
Expositions ?—Dr BGlivge.) 

MILAN (from a correspondent ).—The season was inaugurated at 
the Scala on the 26th ult. with Rossini’s Guillaume Tell, the leading 
singers being Andreef, Colonnese, Mierzwinski (Mr Gyes “‘ tenore 
robusto” with the high C sharp), Aldighieri. The conductor was 
Faccio, whose return from Barcelona was right welcome. On the 
whole, however, the performance was not worthy of such a master- 

iece.—The leading concert companies here have announced their 
intention of giving a concert for the benefit of the sufferers by the 
calamity at the Ring Theatre, Vienna. It is a fact not generally 
known that during the last five years there have been at least twenty 
outbreaks of fire on the stage of tbe Scala, Milan.—A Musical 
Museum, one of the results of the late International Exhibition, has 
been established in this city.—L. C. M. 
Who played Mathilde in Guillaume Tell? Wasthe part cut out? 
—Dr Blivge.] 
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ALBANI AS ELSA. 

_ Madame Albani appeared on Tuesday night at Berlin as Elsa 
in Lohengrin, singing in German. The house was crowded to the 
ceiling, and extravagant prices were paid for seats. The Emperor 
and his Court were present, with all the leaders of Berlin society. 
Madame Albani achieved a triumph greater than any she has won 
here. After the first and second acts she was called three times, 
and when the curtain finally dropped the audience cheered enthu- 
siastically, 

The criticisms on Mdme Albani’s Elsa are full of praise and 
admiration, but perhaps the general opinion of the English diva’s 
artistic talents may be best conveyed by an incident which oc- 
curred on Tuesday evening at the end of the second act. Mdme 


Albani, after having been thrice re-called by an enthusiastic- 


house, was sent for to the Royal box and most highly compli- 
mented by the Emperor and Empress, and the Crown Prince and 
Crown Princess upon her great success in so difficult a German 
part. They told her they had never seen her ré/e in the opera so 
well sung or acted before, and it was a real triumph. The Em- 
peror, too, on the spot appointed her “Court singer.” Mdme 
Albani placed the proceeds of Tuesday’s benefit performance at the 
disposal of the Emperor for charitable purposes. On Wednesday 
she was entertained at dinner at the Austrian Embassy by the 
Count and Countess Szechenyj, who have been constant attend- 
ants at the opera ever since Mdme Albani’s arrival, and who are 
among her warmest admirers here.—“ Times” correspondence. 


——_ O—_ 


LONDON BALLAD CONCERTS. 


_ The Morning Ballad Concert given by Mr John Boosey last 
Saturday was, in every way, successful. The room was crowded, 
and the singers rendered all the favourite ballads con amore, 
especially Mr Santley, whose “ Wreck of the Hesperus ” (Hatton) 
and Mr F. Clay's “Gipsy John” (encored, and “Simon the 
Cellarer ” substituted) were received with every demonstration of 
pleasure, Mr Maybrick and Mr Lloyd were called upon to repeat 
“The Little Hero” and “Good Company,” Mr Lloyd responding 
with Balfe’s “Come into the Garden, Maud,” and Mdme Antoinette 
Sterling answered the “ encore” awarded to “ The Long Avenue” 
(Molloy) with Cowen’s “ Better Land.” Mdme Patey gave a new 
song by Behrend, “The Old Barge”; and Miss Mary Davies, 
“The Angel’s Call” (Max Silny), the obdligato violin part to 
which was well played by Mr Frank Arnold. The South London 
Choral Society also met with general approval by the effective 
way they sang Sterndale Bennett's beautiful part-song, “ Come, 
live with me, and be my love,” and Brinley Richards’ “ Up, quit 
thy bower.” We must not omit to mention with approbation 
the characteristic style in which Mr Barrington Foote gave Pin- 
suti’s new song, “The Night Watch.” Mr Sidney Naylor, the 
excellent accompanist, was at his post, as usual, and assisted tlie 
singers by his musicianly tact and knowledge. 

Mr John Boosey has announced another “ Morning Ballad Con- 
cert” for Wednesday next, and an “Irish Ballad Concert” for 
Wednesday evening, Jan. 18. 








Tur CoLtecrep Compositions or H.R.H. tue Prince Consort. 
--We understand that Messrs Metzler & Co. of Great Marlborough 
Street are, by command of Her Majesty, preparing for publication a 
complete collection of the Musical Compositions, Sacred and Secular, 
of H.R.H. Prince Consort, the whole being produced under the able 
supervision of Mr W. G, Cusins, Her Majesty’s ‘‘ Master of 
Musicke.” We believe we are violating no confidence in mention- 
ing that the first idea was that this collection should be printed for 
private circulation only, but on its having been represented to Her 
Majesty that such a work, if publicly issued, would obviously com- 
mand universal interest, both at home and abroad, a gracious 
assent to such publication was at once accorded, and the Collection 
will shortly be issued at the moderate price of One Guinea, This is 
scarcely the time at which to offer any criticism on the Prince 
Consort’s musical abilities, but the high estimation in which 
Mendelssohn held His Royal Highness’s musical attainments, com- 
bined with the great appreciation that is everywhere felt for his 
high personal qualities, naturally leads to the belief that this inter- 
esting memento of the departed Prince will necessarily become an 
object of eager acquisition to all who admire sterling worth and 
revere honesty of purpose. 


MUSIC IN GLASGOW. 
(From our own Correspondent. ) 


What a time we are having in the way of music. Music here, 
music there, music everywhere. One cannot at present get leave 
to sleep in peace, for do not the “ waits” perambulate the streets 
all night, playing (execrably) our national tunes? Alas! The 
head centre of attraction to lovers of high class music, however, 
of course continues in the doings of Mr Manns and his admirable 
orchestra of about sixty. They have had a remarkable busy 
week. The programme of the second orchestral concert embraced 
many fine things, amongst them being Mozart’s overture to 
Idomeneo, Gavotte in G, and aria, “ Zeffirette lusinghieri,” from 
the same opera ; Cowen’s ‘‘ Language of the Flowers” (suite de 
ballet) ; Vieuxtemps’ Concerto in D minor, for violin and orchestra 
(M. Marsick); Schumann's First Symphony (B flat); and Weber's 
Invitation a la Valse. Mozart’s Tdomeneo excerpts, all charming, 
were quite new to Glasgow. “The Language of the Flowers,” 
by the composer of the Scandinavian Symphony, contains 
many genuine melodies, delicately scored, and throughout 
bears clear indication of souvd musicianship. It was 
played in perfection, and most of the numbers were thoroughly 
appreciated. Two of the movements (/urghetto and scherzo) in 
Schumann’s Symphony were exceptionally well rendered, the 
entire work, however, creating a marked impression. M. Marsick 
more than confirmed the favourable opinion of his talent pro- 
nounced on oceasion of his début, his execution of Vieuxtemps’ 
extremely difticult concerto displaying both fine taste and won- 
derful technique. Miss Carlotta Elliot was the singer on this 
occasion. 

The Saturday Popular Concert opened with a spirited perform- 
ance of Meyerbeer’s Marche auc Flambeaux (No, 1, in B flat), 
“ King of Bavaria,’ which was followed by a no less striking 
interpretation of Beethoven's magnificent overture, Cortolan. The 
Symphony was Mendelssohin’s A major (the “ Italian”), played as 
may be easily imagined, while Haydn’s Serenade in C, for stringed 
instruments, was so warmly applauded that Mr Manns might 
have repeated it to general satisfaction. The other orchestral 
pieces were Weber's overture to Oberon ; the “ Bravura Waltz” 
of Mr Manns (first time) ; Pessard’s Minuet des petits Violons du 

‘apitaine Fracasse (first time)—unanimously encored ; Selection 
from Félicien David's “ ode-symphony,” Le Dessert, which pleased 
greatly ; and Schulhofi’s “Bravura Galop,” arranged for orchestra 
by Mr Manns himself. ‘The solo vocalist was Miss Annie Marriott, 
who sang Verdi’s “ Ernani involami,” and was encored in Molloy’s 
“ Great Grandmother.” 

On Monday (held here as New Year's day) the annual morning 
performance of The Messiah was given, thesolo vocal parts assigned 
to Misses Annie Marriott and Ilope Glenn, Messrs Joseph Maas and 
W.H. Burgon. The chorus as usual was that of the Glasgow 
Choral Union—Manns, as a matter of course, being conductor. 
Probably the feature of the day was Mr Maas’s singing of the 
tenor part. Ile was in excellent voice, and gave forth his music 
like one who understood and felt it. Of this the “ Passion music” 
was a special example; but it was with “ Thou shalt dash them” 
that Mr Maas created the strongest impression. ‘The choral 
singing was fairly good throughout ; while the orchestra, under its 
experienced chief, left absolutely nothing to desire. In the 
evening a popular concert was given which was not well attended, 
nor, indeed, was it of sufficient interest to call for detailed notice. 

The next Orchestral Concert (on Thursday) is to be a “ Men- 
delssohn night.” Mr Manns is responsible for the programme, 
which represents the composer’s work and progress from 1821 to 
1843. Miss Hope Glenn will be the singer, and the pianist, Mdlle 
Marie Krebs, who, besides other pieces, is to play the second con- 
certo (in D minor). 








Dr Leopold Damrosch opened the season of the New York 
Oratorio Society with Rubinstein’s Z’ower of Babel, the solo singers 
being Campanini and Franz Remmertz. 


ViennA.—Thomas’s Hamlet, after an interval of two years, has 
been revived at the Imperial Operahouse. Bianca Bianchi was 
much applauded as Ophelia, reckoned one of her best parts. Beck 
“wis Hamlet, and Gericke conducted. Among the promised ‘‘novel- 
ties” are Mefistofele, Tristan und Isolde, Francoise de Rimini (Thomas) ; 








and Don Carlos (Verdi). The Yempler und Jiidin of Marschner will 
also be presented. 
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SINGERS IN FORMER DAYS.* 
(Concluded from page 846, Vol. 59.) 


Brigida Georgi Banti, a little street-singer, was heard one day 
in 1779, at Venice, by De Vismes, who was so enchanted that he 
engaged her for the Paris Opera. She earned immense sums, which 
she expended on good living, or rather drink. She died in 
want. 

Klizabeth Weichsel, afterwards Mrs Billington, a vocalist di 
primo cartello, for whom Italy will always envy England, and 
whose life resembles a romance, asked and obtained, in 1780—she 
was then fifteen—-a thousand pounds for a three months’ season 
at Covent Garden, together with a benefit, making up a total 
which would now-a-days be equivalent to £2,400. Though very 
lavish with her money, especially in the cause of charity—such 
extravagance is sacred—she died doubly a millionaire, in 1818, 
on her magnificent estate at Naples. 


* * 

Shall I speak of Signora Clementina Chiavacci, a pretty singer, 
whom Amelot, the Minister, loaded with presents, and who, like 
— possessed, in 1780, a town mansion, equipages, and mil- 

ions. 

The life of Sophie Arnould is too well known to be told here, 
even in an abbreviated form ; as to writing it in full, I should re- 
quire a volume, so I will content myself with copying from the 
Mémoires Secrets a page which contains information concerning 
her official treatment. 

‘**(2nd June, 1769.) The frequenters of the Opera have learnt 
with regret the retirement of Mdlle Arnoult” (sic). ‘‘It is cus- 
tomary to give great actors, besides 3,000 livres for bread and wine, 
1,000 livres as an ordinary, and 1,000 more as an extraordinary 
gratification. The last has not been granted the actress in question, 
in consequence of her frequent absence as well as her continual in- 
disposition and caprices, which prevented her from playing three- 
fourths of the year. It has been demonstrated to her that every 
one of her performances cost the Royal Academy of Music more 
than a hundred crowns. She considered herself above the ordinary 
rules and such calculations. She took offence and ended by leaving. 
Her loss, though very great, will be less felt on account of her fre- 
quent absence mentioned above, which almost habituated the great 
mass of the public to do without and forget her ; but persons of 
taste, and those endowed with feeling hearts will long recollect her, 
and do not think her place can be filled for soul and intelligence.” 

The fact of her being refused a gratification of 1,000 livres did 
not prevent her from purchasing, in 1793, the house of the 
Penitents of Saint-lrancois de Salles, at Luzarches, where she 
retired after being compelled to sell her other estate. The 
Opera was not always so scrupulous as to what the absence of its 
artists cost. Thus, in 1824, it engaged Mdme Demery-Gloslop 
for three years at the rate of 25,000 francs a year, and she sang 
once! Her performance cost, therefore, the treasury the trifle 
of 75,000 francs. As we see, the Government grant was well 
laid out in those days. I return to Sophie Arnould, to mention 
that, in 1793, she had still an income of 30,000 livres, but she 
lost it in two years. Having fallen into a terrible state of deati- 
tution, she would have died of starvation, had not Fouché, in 
1798, granted her a pension of 24,000 livres, and a set of rooms 
in the Hotel d’Angevilliers. 


* 
** 

I said, when speaking of Mdlle Todi and Mdme Mara, that 
they received 240 livres every time they sang at the Sacred 
Concert; as I have made an excursion into modern times for 
Sophie Arnould and Mdme Demery-Gloslop, I will make another 
for the Sacred Concerts under Napoleon III. The following were 
the sums received by the artists for each concert: Mdme Patti, 
3,000 francs; Mdme Carvalho, 1,000; Mdme Nilsson, 1,200; 
Mdlle Marie Roze, 500; M. Faure, 1,000 ; M. Capoul, 600; M. 
Troy, 500; M. Barré. 500; M. Colin, 500; and M. Bonnehée, 
600, None of the above sums come up, as the reader can himself 
verify, to the salaries and gratifications paid the great artists 
of the eighteenth century of whom we have been speaking. 

* 


* * 
In the Year XI. of the Republic, the following was the scale 
of remuneration for every performance: Chéron and Lays 
received 100 livres each ; Lainez, 40; and Lafont, 40; while the 


* From Le Ménestrel. 








others were paid amounts varying from 20 to 12. Mdme Mail- 
lard, the Mdme Maillard whose speciality it was to figure as 
Liberty at the Republican festivals, had 60 livres; Mdmes 
Armand and Branchu, 40 each; and Mdme Chollet, 15, The 
following year the system of annual salaries was resumed ; every- 
one in the first class was put down at 7,200 livres, plus 40 livres 
play-money ; then there was another thorough change, the lead- 
ing members of the company being raised to 10,000 livres, with 
60 livres play-money. At this period, and since ‘93, they were 
reduced to their bare salaries. There were no more Court Con- 
certs, no more Sacred Concerts, no more pensions from great 
noblemen, and no more profitable trips to foreign countries. 


*% 


Once more I repeat it. I cannot open a book or a chronicle 
relating to the Opera without coming across the names of mil- 
lionaires. Thus, for instance, there is Mdlle Carton, a simple 
member of the chorus, with 800 livres a year, celebrated for her 
princely connections. Then we have Mdlle La Guerra, who was 
on very friendly terms with the Duc de Bouillon, and who died 
when she was twenty-eight, after dissipating millions ; and Mdlle 
Levasseur—Sophie Arnould’s.rival—and Mdlle Liancourt, who 
brought as dowry to her husband, the Baron d’Aubigny, the man- 
sion now the Mairie of the IXth Arrondissement, Rue Drouot, 
and Mad. de Saint Huberty, Countess d’Entraigues, and Cheva- 
liére of the Royal Order of St Michel of France, who died so 
tragical a death. At Marseilles, in 1785, the people got up for 
her fétes which would cause the Americans who organize triumphs 
in honour of Mad. Patti to die of envy. After a performance of 
Didon she was crowned on the stage. 

#*% 

If I had to narrate the intrigues of celebrated artists, what a 
number of pages I should require to recount those of a certain 
insupportable coxcomb—the most insupportable of all the cox- 
combs ever produced by all the lyrical theatres in the world. I 
have named the Sieur de Chassé, Lord of Le Ponceau, who was 
of good noblesse d'épée. He was once exceedingly rich, but his 
extravagance, seconded by Law’s schemes, stripped him of his 
wealth, and one fine morning he awoke aruined man, He left 
his company of Monsieur’s Gardes-du-Corps and did exceedingly 
well. Women risked their lives for him, as is proved by the 
duel on his account between a Polish lady and a French lady, 
when the latter was wounded. The anecdote is too well known for 
me to tell it now in all its details. I will merely say that the puppy 
(faquin), as he was called by the Duc de Richelieu, received as 
salary, pension, gratification, &c., some 30,000 livres, without in- 
cluding the sumptuous presents made him from all quarters. 

I will mention cursorily Chéron’s 25,000 livres—I am speaking 
only of his remuneration at the Opera—and Giuseppa Grassini, 
who had asalary of 36,000 francs and a gratification of 15,000 
at the Court of France, with £3,000 for six months in 
England; Mad. Mainvielle-Fodor, and,‘advancing farther into 
the nineteenth contury, Mad. Malibran, Mad. Pasta, Mad. Sontag, 
Mad. Damoreau, Mad. Alboni, and Mdlle Couvelli: did not all 
these marvellous singers count their remuneration by hundreds of 
thousands of francs ? 

Though not a rabid lover of art, Napoleon I. treated artists 
magniticently, like a sovereign who considers nothing too good or 
too expensive for his country. Mdme Catalani had the honour of 
singing twice at the Palace of Saint Cloud, and this is how the 
Emperor thanked her: Firstly, he ordered 5,000 francs to be 
given her ; secondly, he settled an annuity of 1,200 francs on her ; 
thirdly, he placed at her disposal the Opera, with the lighting and 
staff for two concerts, which brought her in 50,000 francs, the 
price of a place being fixed at 36, 18, 9, and 6 francs, as the case 
might be. After she had sung the second time at Saint Cloud, 
Napoleon went on the stage and said to her: ‘“ Where are you 
going?” To London, Sire,” was the reply. “Stop here and 
you shall have 100,000 francs and two months’ holiday.” Mdme 
Catalani curtsied her thanks and——started for England. The 
Imperial offer was a very fine one no doubt, but it paled before 
her terms in London. She had £10,000 a season and her extra 
engagements were worth as much more. Her remuneration some 
evenings was £2,000 and she had 200 guineas for singing “‘ God 
save the King.” In corroboration of what we have said respecting 
Napoleon I,’s generosity towards artists, we may mention one fact 
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which did honour to the Imperial impresario, Every time he 
went to the Opera, the leading performers received out of 
his privy purse a special gratification according to their 
respective merit, the maximum being 6,000 and the minimum 
3,000 francs. So, when the words “by order” were inscribed at 
the head of the bill, not an artist was ill or suffering from cold. 
In addition to the salaries and presents paid by the Opera itself, 
the singers received extra pay for the performances at Court, while 
. — sum was regularly granted to those who belonged to the 
hapel. 

I think I must stop here, in the first place because we have 
entered the present period, and then because a journal is not a 
book, and I intend completing these notes in one which within 
six weeks will be published by Dentu. As I said on commencing 
this musico-financial review of our grand lyric artists in days 
gone by, I did not pretend to write their lives, so well, and so 
often narrated, from an anecdotal and artistic point of view; I 
simply wished, from given data, to prove with as little dry- 
ness as possible, that our ancestors were as generous as we are, 
and even more so, in what concerned their amusements ; and, if it 
be a piece of folly to pay a fair singer three or four times as much 
as, let us say, a general of division, it is one which the dilet- 
tanti of all ages and all nations have committed and probably 
always will. This is a fact we have demonstrated irrefutably 
with that indisputable and brutal eloquence called arithmetic. 
But it must be plainly understood that it is not by way of ad- 
ducing examples to be followed that we have given the history 
of the Past. While proving that our forefathers paid artists 
more liberally than we pay them, with all due deference to persons 
of a bashful disposition in our own time, we have shown that 
they honoured more than we do lyric artists who rose above the 
ordinary level. We have seen the greatest sovereigns and the 
most illustrious statesmen choosing as confidants, friends and 
ambassadors, singers of both sexes, without troubling themselves 
whether the person whom they entrusted with a difficult mission, 
to whom they confided an important secret, or whom they ad- 
mitted to terms of intimacy in the morning, would be hissed at 
night. Now we assert that, in acting thus, they did well, when 
the artist combined honour with talent. 

E. M. pr Lypen. 





A CONFUSED DREAM. 
(After Concert and Supper at the Albion.) 


No more, sir! No more, sir! 
I beg to say no more! 
No more, sirs? No more, sirs? 
I ask’d for an encore. 
Encore, sir? Encore, sir? 
Be off and get to bed ! 
But, not to be done brown, this child 
Went to his club instead, ae ¥6S 


o La 








Mr AND Mrs GerMAN Reep’s ENTERTAINMENT.—Nothing could 
be devised more suitable for the season than the lively programme 
offered by the clever ‘‘entertainers”—the term here attains its 
fullest significance—who show at St George's Hall, Langham Place, 
how much amusement can be enjoyed when humour is linked with 
refinement, and vocal embellishments are associated with highly- 
developed musical accomplishments. Mr W. S. Gilbert's pleasant 
dramatic legend of Ayes Ayo, enlivened by the tuneful compositions 
of Mr Frederic Clay, retains too firm a hold of public favour on the 
occasion of its latest revival to be cast aside yet awhile, and the 
reproduction of Our Doll’s House, by Messrs W. Yardley and 
Cotsford Dick, so happily described as ‘‘a fairy vision in one peep,” 
will be heartily welcomed. Four years have elapsed since this 
amusing little trifle was first brought out, but it has lost nothing of 
its freshness of fancy or brightness of interpretation. Mr Corney 
Grain, whose Master Tommy at Home was so heartily relished a 
couple of years ago, now gives a supplementary musical sketch, 
entitled Master Tommy's Theatricals, in which juvenile efforts to 
attain premature histrionie distinction are most divertingly illus- 
trated. Mr Corney Grain, by his mimetic powers, combining the 
comprehensive changes of his voice with his marvellous control over 
the piano, produces in his latest buffy scenu some exceedingly ludi- 
crous effects,—D. 7. 





TWO FRENCH TENORS.* 
(Continued from page 790, Vol. 59.) 


Roger was attracted with irresistible power to the Grand Opera. 
“ Education and natural gifts,” he said, complainingly, “ marked 
me for the Grand, and I have fallen on a style that occupies 
only an insignificant place in literature and none in poetry.” 
His burning desire to appear in great heroic parts rendered him 
manifestly unjust to French comic opera, the best specimens of 
which are after all the best things French music has given us. 
Nay, at this time he hardly estimated quite correctly what he 
himself had done, for, however admirable he may have been as 
Raoul, Edgar, and Fernand, his best and most original efforts 
were in musical comedy, in Za Dame Blanche, Fra Diavolo, Jean 
de Paris, Le Domino Noir, &c. To the ill-will and petty jealousies 
of his colleagues he responded merely by redoubled industry and 
redoubled courage. “Refusing to be led astray by such scoffers, 
I will direct my looks on high and think only of the Future, 
Yes, a man must have ambition! Had Bonaparte been without 
ambition, we should have had no Napoleon.” 

Verdi’s operas and the new Italian method of singing inspired 
him with undisguised mistrust. “The Italian school,” he says, 
“ never possessed any great stock of ideas, but it wrote well for, 
and spared, the voice. It now strives after, without attaining, 
profound significance and ruins the strongest lungs in a few 
years. I do not know what future there is in store for the Verdi 
school, but it is ridiculous to see how this music ventures on the 
highest ideas and undresses poetic creations such as Hernani and 
Macbeth to cloth them in the uniform of a negro general.” 
Roger’s opinion of the reciprocal influence of the latest Italian 
singers and composers is exceedingly just. “ Why,” he asks, 
“should the composer be less idle than the singer? If the latter 
can produce an effect more easily by his voice than by the thought, 
the maestro will save his thoughts and employ again and again a 
particular phrase which has a hundred times secured the singer's 
success.” Roger was justly proud of never having sacrificed the 
poet to vocal effect. He himself, he tells us, worked slowly and 
perseveringly, always with confidence in the Future, though with 
continuous distrust of his own powers. His attention was un- 
oeasingly devoted to elocution and pantomime. It is characteristie 
of him that he once witnessed a drama from the prompter’s box 
in order to study minutely and in close proximity the action of 
that admirable actor, Bouffé. 

In the summer of 1847 Roger, having obtained permission from 
the Opéra-Comique, went to London for the Italian season. He 
now kept his diary with especial zeal and good results. In Hyde 
Park and Kensington Gardens, under the most magnificent trees 
and on the fairy-like sward, he saw assembled all that was rich and 
aristocratic. It struck him, notwithstanding, that the English 
amused themselves somewhat after the manner of cockchafers, 
with a straw sticking behind them. “ These people must certainly 
have something about them which hampers them and which we 
do not see. Where? ‘They do not tell us that.” There was a 
warm patriotic feeling in Roger's breast; he loved France above 
aught else. Consequently he was seized witha fit of indescribable 
rage when, on going to a concert, he beheld Wellington seated 
close before him. “I heard the voice which commanded at 
Waterloo; [ looked into the eyes which beheld the Emperor's 
back. The idea of my singing, of my delighting a man whom I 
should have liked to annihilate!” Still, he sincerely admired the 
English as a great nation, who knew how to honour their heroes, 
such as Wellington. France, on the contrary, says Roger mourn- 
fully, troubles herself neither about her Past nor her Future. Ile 
was not without prophetic instinct when he here exclaimed: “O, 
France, the worm which is gnawing at you and will prove your 
destruction is your esprit, or, to express it without disguise, your 
flippant chaff (b/ayue). You believe in nothing, and ridicule 
everything.” 

In London Roger heard for the first time two of the most 
famous singers of the day—Viardot Garcia and Jenny Lind. Both 
failed to please him muchat first. Mad. Viardot as Romeo produced 
on him the effect of a fair amateur who, after thoroughly studying 
her part, had noted down every gesture and every sigh. He calls 
her “a mask without life, a camelia condemned to dream of per- 





* From the Neue freie Presse. 
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fume.” Still he readily admitted that her performance would have 
impressed him very differently had her voice and face equalled 
her artistic conscientiousness, Subsequently she gained over 
him the magical fascination from which no one brought into 
contact with her could free himself. He calls her “ a specimen of 
knowledge without pedantry, and of the most perfect musical or- 
ganization.” He was somewhat disappointed the first time he 
heard Jenny Lind as Norma. “Shesings ‘Casta Diva’ very well ; 
the appeal to the moon harmonizes with her dreamy German 
nature; but the loving and betrayed mother’s outburst of rage— 
No! a-thousand times, no! It is pretty and prim. The voice, 
too—how worn!” But his admiration for her increased with 
every fresh part he heard her sing, and with his usual honourable 
frankness he confesses in his diary the error of his first impression. 
Thus he writes of her as Lucia : “ One of the greatest artists it has 
been my good fortune to hear. Her voice, so fascinating in the 
high notes, is unfortunately weak in the middle register—but what 
intelligence, what power of imagination! She imitates no one, 
but incessantly twists and turns the dramatic situation about, as 
she does the musical phrase. There are bits of hers filled 
with the odours of woods and moss, This refreshes one amid all 
the talented individuals who can boast of only one good quality— 
neat execution. They possess the voice but not the inward fire.” 
A tour he made in Scotland with Lumley’s company delighted 
him chiefly on Jenny Lind’s account. “ What a piece of good for- 
tune to be able to study so rare awoman! Feeling how true she 
is inwardly, she is full of confidence, and does great things with- 
out thinking of the critics, Her belief in herself constitutes her 
strength ; she respects herself and lives like a saint. One might 
almost think she considers she is sent by God to render nations 
happy by the religion of art.” On the 3rd November, 1848, he 
sang with her in La Fille du Régiment. In the last act, during 
the prelude to the final rondo, she whispered to him: “ Listen 
carefully, Roger, for these will be the last notes you will ever hear 
from me on the stage.” Utterly astounded, he could not believe 
that, in the midst of her triumphs, she really intended suddenly 
to retire. Yet so it was. “She has led the life of a saint. But 
people speak of a bishop who, despite this, has filled her head with 
scruples. May God judge him!” 
( To be continued. ) 
—_o0—— 
WAIFS. 

TRANSCRIPTIONS OF Prxsutt.—Among Mr Lamborn Cock’s publi- 
cations for the pianoforte are transcriptions of ‘‘Sowing and 
Reaping” and ‘‘The Unfinished Song,” by Ciro Pinsuti. The 
adaptation is cleverly done, and a good effect secured without 
heavily taxing the performer’s resources. 

Mdme Albani has been created a Royal Prussian Chamber-Singer. 

The subscription for twelve performances announced by the 
great Italian tragedian, Tomaso Salvini, in Alexandria, amounted 
to nearly £1,360. 

The Messiah was to be performed at Cincinnati on the 28th ult., 
with Mdme Adelina Patti, Miss Anna Louise Cary, Messrs Toedt 
and W, Whitney, vocalists, and Mr Theodore Thomas con- 
ductor. “ Absolute perfection is the only term applicable to 
Patti,” says the Boston Musical Record, 

Miss Francesca J. Ferrari is passing the vacation at Cowes (Isle of 
Wight), and is occupied daily in giving musical instruction to her 
Royal pupils at Osborne. 

New York has founded a Tonic Sol-fa Association. 

Petrella’s Jone has been performed at the San Carlo, Lisbon. 

Massenet is created knight of the Belgian Order of Leopold. 

Kmil Sauret, the violinist, has been playing in St Petersburgh. 

There are above thirty Patience companies in the United States. 

Gayarre, one of Mr Gye’s tenors, has been singing at Palma, 
Majorca, 

Desirée Artét and her husband, Padilla, have taken up their 
residence for the winter in Berlin. 

The Municipal Council of Trieste have rejected the proposal to 
impose a special tax on the theatres. 

Lilli Lehmann, of the Royal Opera, Berlin, has been singing with 
great success at the Theatre Royal, Dresden. 

The season at the Teatro Apollo, Madrid, was brought to a prema- 
ture conclusion, after lasting only a fortnight. 





Casanova De Cepeda, one of Mr Gye’s most recent ‘dramatic 
sopranos,” is engaged at the San Carlo, Lisbon. : 

Miss Blanche Roosevelt joins the Strakosch Opera Company in 
New Orleans, to sing on Mdme Gerster’s off-nights. 

A new musical society, ‘‘La Chambre Musicale,” has been founded 
at Avignon, for the performance of classical works. , 

After the conclusion of the season at the Teatro Costanzi, Rome, 
there were four extra performances of La Traviata. ; 

V. E. Nessler's Rattenfinger von Hameln is being translated into 
English, for performance (according to report) in London. ; 

Arrigo Boito’s Mejfistofele, recently performed by Mr Mapleson’s 
company in New York, has not been very favourably received, — 

A series of seven pieces by Carl Reinecke, bearing the collective 
title of Sommertagsbilder, has been well received in Hamburgh and 
Leipsic. 

At a concert given by the Ducal orchestra in Meiningen, Dr Hans 
von Biilow played the first Pianoforte Concerto in D minor, by 
Johannes Brahms. 

The Musical Association of Gera, under the direction of W. 
Tschirch, recently gave a performance of H. Hofmann’s Médrchen 
von der Schinen Melusine. 

Beethoven's birthday was celebrated at the Operahouse, Frankfort- 
on-the-Maine, by a performance of the Ninth Symphony, under the 
direction of Herr Dessoff. 

Some of the members of the company at the Liceo, Barcelona, 
were, after the premature closing of that theatre, engaged for a short 
operatic season at Valladolid. } 

The San Carlo, Naples, is to be lighted with oil lamps and candles 
as well as with gas. The opening, announced for the 18th ult., had 
to be postponed in consequence of the illness of the leading bass, 
Jamet. (They must, indeed, be in a fix!—Dr Wlidge.) 

A Sunday school teacher gave a little girl a lesson to learn. At 
the next meeting of the school, she asked the little girl to repeat 
the lesson. As the child hesitated, the teacher recited it, and then 
said: ‘‘Now what is it?” ‘‘That is it,” replied the child inmo- 
cently, ‘just as you said it.” 








NationaL Metoprres.—Messrs Boosey & Co. have done good 
service not only to amateurs but to art by including in their series 
of volumes of national melodies the Songs of Italy, the Songs of Scan- 
dinavia, and the Songs of Eastern Europe. The first named contain 
fifty-four examples ; the second, eighty-three; and the third, 100. 
We need not insist upon the importance of collections like these, 
whatever the country they represent; but we must say that no 
musical library is complete without the songs of Scandinavia and 
Eastern Europe. The editor, Mr J. A. Kappey, has taken great 
pains to secure melodies of a genuinely representative character, 
and at a time when attention is becoming more and more directed 
to folk-tuncs as a source of new thematic ideas, the volumes in 
question are of peculiar value. They have our most hearty com- 
mendation, the Songs of Hastern Europe more especially, since the 
volume contains, besides examples of Liszt, Chopin, and other 
masters, a very valuable collection of Volkslieder from the hitherto 
untouched wealth of the Austrian provinces.—D. 7’. 

Royat Atbert HaLt.—At the grand morning choral and orchestral 
concert, which is to be given to-day (Saturday), in the Albert Hall, in 
aid of the funds for the relief of the sufferers by the burning of the 
Ring Theatre in Vienna, the chorus and orchestra will number 1,000, 
the former composed of singers from the Philharmonic and other 
vocal bodies, and the latter consisting of eminent musicians, the 
services of all being volunteered. This is likewise the case with all 
the solo vocalists, instrumentalists, and conductors, of whom the 
chief is Herr Hans Richter. We are asked to state that half of the 
net proceeds of the concert will be given, by special desire of his 
Excellency, Count Karolyi, the Austro-Hungarian Ambassador, to 


an English charity. 
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The only Gold Medal for Wind Instruments with Keys, in the Paris Universal 
Exhibition of 1878, was unanimously awarded by the Jury to Messrs P. 
Goumas & Oo., for the fine quality of tone and finish of their Instruments, 


SPECIAL MANUFACTORY OF MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 


FOR 


CLARIONETS, FLUTES, PICCOLOS, OBOES, BASSOONS, 
COR ANGLAIS, FLAGEOLETS, ann SAXOPHONES, 


P. GOUMAS & Co. 


(Late Burret, OnamMPon & Co.), 
Established 1830. 
Nine Prize Medals have been awarded to Goumas & Co. for general excellence 
and improvements in the Manufacture of Wind Instruments with Keys, 
Manufacturers of all kinds of Wood Wind Instruments for Military Bands, 
Musical Instrument Makers to Her Majesty's Army and Navy, and to the 
Armies, Navies, and Oonservatoires of France, Belgium, Italy, Russia, Austria, 
Spain, America, &c. 
Manufactory at Mantes (Seine et Oise), France, Paris: Passage du Grand 
Cerf, 18 et 20. 
LONDON: 39, WARWIOK STREET, REGENT STREET. 
Price Lists sent free on application. 


MUSIC STRINGS—WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 


J. P. GUIVIER & Co., 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


ALL KINDS OF MUSIC STRINGS FOR ALL 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


Sole Depét for Signor ANDREA RuFFIN1’s (of Naples) Celebrated Strings for 
—. manufactured by him on a system invented by Mons. J. B. VurLLAUME, 
of Paris. 

Sole Agent for CHARLES ALBERT'S (of Philadelphia, U.S.) new Patent Improved 
Chin Rest; also his improved String Gauge. 

39, WARWICK STREET, REGENT STREET, W. 
Price Lists free on application. 
All kinds of Strings covered in a superior manner on powerful machines made on 
the best principle with all modern improvements, 


IEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT AND MALT WINE 
(COLEMAN’S). A Deticrous BEVERAGE AND TONIC. 

Made from Port Wine, Liebig’s Extract of Meat, and Extract of Malt; Nutri- 
tious, Strengthening, Stimulating, Flesh-forming, Health Restoring, suitable for 
the Robust in Health as well as the Invalid. Strongly recommended by the 
Medical Faculty. An Immediate Benefit is experienced after taking it; the 
Frame is Invigorated, and no ill effects follow. 


LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT AND MALT WINE (COLEMAN’S). 


TESTIMONIALS. 
§1r,—A short time since I was induced by the novelty of the title to send for 
a bottle of your Liebig’s Extract of Meat and Malt Wine. I was perfectly 
acquainted with the value of the Hzfractum Carnis, and not quite a stranger to 
the invigorating and fortifying properties of malt wine, and therefore felt a 
natural curiosity to test them when combined. Men who work hard, asI do, 
not muscular hard work, but that which is quite as exhausting, viz., brain work, 
very often experience the need of, and have sometimes an almost irresistible 
craving for, a ‘‘pick me up;” and very often the panacea for a time for lassitude, 
and that state of mind which renders work irksome, are alcoholic stimulants, 
the use of which must sooner or later end disastrously. The man who can 
furnish a remedy sure, certain, and harmless, for the lassitude which follows 
constant brain work is a benefactor of his species, and may be said to have added 
many years of usefulness to the lives of useful men, Your extract, if a success, 
and when more generally known, will be used by all toilers of the mind.—Yours 
fuithfully, D. RAY. 
Thorpe Hamlet, Norwich, February 23rd, 1881, 


LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT AND MALT WINE (COLEMAN’S). 

Queen’s Crescent, Haverstock Hill, London, March 5th, 1881. 
Dear 81r,—Some time since, being greatly fatigued with over-work and long 
hours at business, my health (being naturally delicate) became very indifferent, 
I lost all energy, strength, and appetite, and was so weak as to be scarcely able 
to walk, As you are aware, I sent for a dozen of your Extract of Meat and Malt 
Wine, which, in a few days, pulled me up marvellously, Three or four glasses 
of it daily nave quite altered and 1estored me to better health than ever, “without 
the assistance of a doctor.” I am now giving it to my son, twelve years of age, 
whom we have always thought consumptive, and from a puny, ailing boy, he 
seems to be fast growing into a strong, healthy lad. Enclosed you have cheque. 
Please send me two dozen of the ‘ Extract.” With thanks bor your prompt 

attention to my last, I am, Sir, yours truly, GEORGE A, TYLER. 


LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT AND MALT WINE (COLEMAN’S). 
Granspound, February 25th, 1881, 
Mrs Coulson thanks Mr Coleman for the book and stamps, and she has no doubt 
a A A the tonic” is a good one. Mrs C. encloses twelve stamps for basket. 
r Coleman. 


LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT AND MALT WINE (COLEMAN’S). 
Vicarage, Kingsbridge, Devon, January 25th, 1881. 
Dear S1r,—We are ten miles from the railway, and have been snowed up 
consequently the wine has on!y just arrived. I enclose a cheque for £2 1ls. 6d. 
I like the wine, and wi!] recommend it.— Yours faithfully, 
Mr Coleman, Norwich, A. N. KINGSTON. 


Pints, 30s. per dozen: Quarts, 50s. per dozen. Carriage paid to an 
Railway Station in Great Britain. Sample Bottle sent or 33 stamps. 
P. O. Orders to be made payable to 


COLEMAN & CO., MUSPOLE STREET, NORWICH. 
inna Cheques crossed ‘‘ London and Provincial Bank.” 
Sold by all Druggists and Patent Medicine Vendors in the United Kingdom, in 
Bottles, 2s. 9d. and fs. 6d. each, Ask for COLEMAN'S LIEBIG’s ExRACT y Maas 
AND Mar WINE, and “See that pod oat it,” ee Te ee 

















CHAPPELL'S 
VOCAL LIBRARY 


PART-SONGS, de. 


1. Dulee Domum. 8.A.T.B. ... eos a 
2. Down among the Dead Men. 8.A.T.B. 

3. The Girl I’ve left behind me. §.A.T.B. 

4. British Grenadiers, 8.A.T.B. ... ae “id 
5. Long live England’s Future Queen, §8.A.T.B. 

5. My task is ended (Song and Chorus). A.T.B.B. 
7. Thus spake one Summer’s Day. 8.A.T.B. ... 
8. Soldiers’ Chorus, T.T.B.B.... das 

9, The Kermesse (Scene from Faust)... 

0. Up, quit thy bower, S,A.T.B. _ ... oe 
1. Maidens, never go a-wooing. §.S,.T.T.B. 
2. Fagot Binders’ Chorus pe me 
3. Syivan Hours (for Six Female Voices) 
The Gipsy Chorus eee eee 
15. Ave Maria ‘an see sas sai 
16. Hark! the Herald Angels sing. 8.A.T.B 
17. England Yet (Solo and Chorus). §8.A.T.B. 
18. The Shepherd’s Sabbath Day. 8.A.T.B. 
19. Thoughts of Childhood. 8.A.T.B. 

20. Spring’s Return. 8.A.T.B. sé 

21. Anold Church Song. 8.A.T.B, 

22, Sabbath Bells. 8.A.T.B. ... 

23. Serenade. 8.A.T.B. ... aia 

24, Cold Autumn Wind, 8.A.T.B. 

25. Orpheus with his Lute. 8.8.8. 

26. Lullaby, 8.A.A. coe eee _ aan 
27. This is my own, my native land. 8,A.T.B, 
28. March of the Men of Harlech, 8,A.T.B. 
29. God save the Queen. 8.A.T.B. ... 
30, Rule, Britannia. 8.A.T.B. ... 

31. The Retreat. T.T.B.B. ae 

32. Lo!" morn is breaking. 8.8.8. 

33. Weare Spirits. 8.8.5. ace ae ile 
34. Market Chorus (Masaniello), 8.A.T.B. ... 

35. The Prayer (Masaniello), 8.A,T.B. +“ 

36. The Water Sprites, §.A.T.B. ee 

37. Eve's glittering Star. 8.A.T.B. ... 

38. When first the Primrose. §8.A.T.B. 

39. O Dewdrop bright. 8.4.T.B a P pe 
40, Sanctus from the Messe Solennelle, 8.A.T.B, ... 
41. Nine Kyries, Ancient and Modern pat one 
42. Sun of my soul, 8.A.T.B. «ee aed ose 
43. "T'was fancy, and the ocean’s re RAZ... 


44. A Prayer for those at Sea. §8.A.T. 


45. O Thou whose power (Prayer 7 Mose in Egitto) ai 


46. The Guard on the Rhine. §8,A.T. 

47. The German Fatherland. 8.A.T.B. ok san 
48. The Lord is my Shepherd (Quartet), 8.A.T.B. 
49. Te Deum in F pe ms one ou aa 
50. Te Deum in F ... pers ‘an 

51. Charity (La Carita), 8.8.8. 

52. Cordelia. A.T.T.B, ... om 

53. I know, §8.A.T.B. a ota oe os 
54. Chorus of Handmaidens (from Fridolin) 
55. The Offertory Sentences aa oa 
56, The Red Cross Knight ’ 
57. The Chough and the Crow .., 
58. The “‘ Carnovale” sen 

59. Softly falls the moonlight 

60. Air by Himmel one 

61. Offertory Sentences 

62, The Resurrection ese - 
63, Our Boys (new Patriotic Song) 
64. The Men of Wales _... ‘a 
65, Dame Durden ... m= 

66. A little Farm well tilled 

67, There was a simple maiden 

68. Fair Hebe iad ai jas 
69. Once I loved a maiden fair .., 
70. The jovial man of Kent 

71. The oak and the ash ... < ooo es aa 
72. Heart of Oak ... os eee vr “es jen 
73, Come to the sunset tree Ya ose ‘ 
74. May. 8.A.T.B 
75 


. Pure, lovely innocence (JI Roi de Lahore—Chorus for 


Female Voices) _... 
76. A Loveldyl. 8.A.T.B. aad 
77. Hail tothe Woods! A.T.T.B, 
78, Near the town of Taunton Dean 
79. Our merry boys at sea pom eee 
80. The Shepherd’s Farewell. 8.A.T.B. 


81. When the sun sets o’er the mountains (ii Demonio) a 


82. Hymn of Nature 


83. Michaelmas Day (Humorous Part Songs, No. 1) 


84. Sporting Notes (Humorous Part Songs, No. 2) 
85. Austrian National Hymn ... eh aad il 
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NEW VOLUMES of the ROYAL SERIES 





THE SONGS OF SCANDINAVIA 


AND NORTHERN EUROPE. 


EIGHTY-THREE NATIONAL 


AND POPULAR SONGS. 





THE SONGS OF EASTERN EUROPE. 


ONE HUNDRED VOLKSLIEDER OF AUSTRIA, HUNGARY, BOHEMIA, SERVTIA, &c. 





WITH ENGLISH WORDS BY CLARA KAPPEY. 
EDITED BY 


J. A. KAPPEY. 


Price 2s. 6d. each, paper covers; 4s. cloth. 











“Messrs Boosey & Co. have done good service not only to 
amateurs but to art, by including in their series of volumes 
of national melodies ‘The Songs of Scandinavia’ and ‘ The 
Songs of astern Europe.’ The first-named contains 
eighty-three examples; and the second, a 
We need not insist upon the importance of collections 
like these, whatever the country they represent; but 
we must say that no musical library is complete without 
the songs of Scandinavia and Eastern Europe. The editor, 
Mr J. A. Kappey, has taken great pains to secure melodies of 
a genuinely representative character, and at a time when 
attention is becoming more and more directed to folk-tunes 
as a source of new thematic ideas, the volumes in question 
are of peculiar value. They have our most hearty com- 
mendation, the ‘Songs of Eastern Europe’ more especially, 
since the volume contains, besides examples of Liszt, Chopin, 
and other masters, a very valuable collection of volkslieder 
from the hitherto untouched wealth of the Austrian pro- 
vinces.”—Daily Telegraph. 

”“«Messrs Boosey & Co. have published two additional volumes 
of their National Songs, which appear likely to be the most 
interesting of the series. We know little of the rich repertory 
of Scandinavian Songs, and Mr and Miss Kappey, the editors 
of these books, are to be thanked for introducing some of the 
best specimens to public notice.’ Five of the Russian songs 
are so old as to be traditional; and in the series are to be 


found a beautiful Cossack lullaby by one Bachmetieff, a gipsy | 
| once, it is believed, the national song of the country. 


song by Lvoff, and several songs by Warlamoff. These and 
the Polish songs (all of which are traditional) may be con- 
sidered among the most interesting items of a small but 
acceptable collection. Two ancient Lithuanian songs, a 
couple of Finnish, and four ancient Norwegian melodies, will 
likewise be found in the book. The majority of the Swedish 
songs are by Lindblad, that prolific song writer, who died in 





LONDON: BOOSEY & CO., 295, 


hundred. | 





1864, Tradition says that the old melody of ‘The Beggar 
Boy’ was once sung in the days when she was a poor child 
by the distinguished artist now known as Mdme Christine 
Nilsson. Included in the Danish songs is the traditional 
‘Dannebrog,’ the music of which is attributed to one ‘ Bay.’ 
It would be interesting to inquire the foundation for this 
statement, as the origin of the Danish National Anthem was 
generally understood to be unknown. The tradition of the 
‘Dannebrog Banner,’ which, in 1719, fell down from heaven 
to bring victory to the Danish arms, is duly recorded in a 
footnote. Most of the Dutch songs given date back to the 
sixteenth century; and there are besides three songs by 
W. F. G. Nicolai, and one Flemish song. Altogether eighty- 
three of the national songs of northern Europe are included 
in this valuable and interesting book. In future editions a 
larger preface or more footnotes, giving further particulars 
of the old songs whose history is known, would be welcome. 
Equally interesting are the songs of Eastern Europe, recently 
issued by Messrs Boosey, and likewise edited by Mr and Miss 
Kappey. Among the thirty-four Austrian songs, the large 
majority are voll-slieder, and they include Tyrolean, Styrian, 
and Polish songs, two of them by Chopin. These are followed 
by twenty-three characteristic specimens of Hungarian songs, 
giving a very fair idea of the peculiarities of Hungarian 
music, and comprising modern songs by Liszt, and some 
traditional songs of Bosnia, Moravia, and Dalmatia. The 
first of the Bohemian songs is the ‘ War-song of the Hussites,’ 
A few 
specimens of Servian, Swiss, Greek, and even Turkish 


mclodies. The last are very peculiar; and the peculiar 


| intervals common to this and other Eastern music are claimed 


by some to have been handed down direct from the music of 
the ancient Hebrews.” —Figaro, 
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